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Everything you always wanted to 
know about Fortean Times but 
were too paranoid to ask! 


A digest of the worldwide weird, including: Unwise insertions, 
Easter miracles, weird waves, an African mermaid and more... 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF WALTER SICKERT 
AND JACK THE RIPPER 


BILLY ROUGH explores the longstanding association of artist 
Walter Sickert’s name with the Ripper murders of 1888, tracing 
the stages by which one of the most important British paint- 
ers of his generation became linked to a ghoulish story deeply 
embedded in our cultural psyche. 


36 


The work of Thomas Kinkade, whose mass-marketed paintings 
are hugely popular but dismissed by critics as kitsch, has long 
obsessed JEFFREY VALLANCE. But when he started having 
strange prophetic dreams about the late artist, he found himself 
uncovering the dark side of the ‘Painter of Light’... 
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JEFFREY VALLANCE 


36 Painter of light and dark: the double life of Thomas Kinkade 


PAUL SIEVEKING presents some of the strangest newspaper 
stories from the first half of the 20th century, including a venge- 
ful statue, a calendar war and a man who ticked like a clock... 
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THE ART OF THE WEIRD 
You'll notice that our June 
issue has a loose theme 
running through it: we have 
focused on the often surprising 
relationships between the world 
of strange phenomena and that 
of the visual arts, a decision 
prompted in part by two major 
exhibitions running currently 
in London that each provides a 
food for fortean thought. 

The identity of ‘Jack the 
Ripper’, and the killer’s 
subsequent quasi-folkloric 
afterlife, has exercised many 
a mind since the conclusion 
of the unsolved Whitechapel 
murders, with contributions in 
these very pages from the likes 
of Therese Taylor, Jan Bondeson, 
Scott Wood and the late Ripperologist 
and one-time FT stalwart Nick Warren. In 
our cover story [p28), Billy Rough tackles 
what must be one of the strangest Ripper 
theories, as well as one of the oddest 
ideas in the annals of British art: the 
belief that Walter Richard Sickert, one of 
the greatest painters of his generation, 
was also Jack the Ripper. A visit to the 
Sickert exhibition at Tate Britain (until 
18 September) reveals an imagination 
as dark and disturbing as it could also 
be playful and theatrical; you may even 
leave convinced, as is crime writer 
Patricia Cornwell, among others, that the 
‘clues’ in Sickert’s oeuvre (in paintings 
such as “The Camden Town Murder” or 
“Jack the Ripper’s Bedroom”) make a 
pretty convincing case for this particular 
conspiracy theory. Intriguingly, one 
contributor to the Tate’s exhibition 
catalogue, art historian Anna Gruetzner 
Robins, has recently suggested that of 
the 300-plus letters claiming to be from 
Jack, several were actually written by 
Sickert: another exploit of a publicity- 
loving prankster, or a secret confession? 
Perhaps the case is anything but closed... 

Meanwhile, at Tate Modern, 
“Surrealism Beyond Borders” (until 
29 August) explores some of the less 
familiar byways of a movement that 
ranged far beyond the art world of 
Paris. Robert Weinberg explores 
the contributions of female artists such 
as Britain’s Leonora Carrington, who 
incorporated magic and mysticism into 
her practice, even designing a striking 
Tarot deck, and took off for Mexico, “the 
most Surrealist country in the world” 
according to André Breton. There, she 
fell in with art collector in exile, Edward 
James, adding her own contributions 


to his astonishing Surrealist gardens 
(and equally bizarre house, pictured 
above) of Las Pozas in Xilitla; Mike Jay 
gives us a tour in this month’s Fortean 
Traveller (p68). Elsewhere, American 
artist and FT regular Jeffrey Vallance 
shares his strange prophetic dreams 
about ‘Painter of Light’ Thomas Kinkade, 
whose chocolate box kitsch may have 
concealed a darker artistic identity 
{p36), and Australian national treasure 
Barry Humphries shares a bizarre 
‘coincidence’ that brought him face to 
face with a portrait of himself, as well as 
an encounter with the ghost of maverick 
composer Percy Grainger... 

And if art’s not your bag, don’t worry: 
we have an issue as packed with the 
odd and the unlikely as were the nether 
regions of the naked Indiana farmer 
found with a chicken up his bum (seelp6 ] 
for this and other eye-watering tales). So, 
until next time... 
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WEIRD TALES FROM THE WAR 


Magical battles, digital warfare and a rogue ecclesiastical supplies lorry 


WITCH VS WITCH 

Some believe that Germany’s 
failure to invade Britain during 
the Second World War was due 
to the intervention of Britain’s 
magic practitioners, organised 
by Dion Fortune (see FT267:34- 
41). Whether or not that was the 
case, witches on both sides of the 
Ukraine war have now mobilised 
to support their countries. 

In what seems more like a 
media stunt than an actual 
magical working, on 12 March 
the “Great Witches of Russia” 
held a general council in support 
of Vladimir Putin. This involved 
more than 100 witches gathering 
in Moscow and carrying out a 
20-minute ritual to boost Putin 
and Russia, filmed by Russian 
TV. Presided over by Aljona 
Polin, who was described as 
“Russia’s leading witch”, the 
participants, dressed in matching 
dark hooded robes decorated 
with birds of prey, stood ina 
circle around a shawl with a 
portrait of Putin and a lit candle 
on it. Polin led with a repeated 
chant of “Let the great strength 
of Russia manifest itself”, to 
which the witches (and a few 
wizards) responded “indeed”. 
They then went on to curse 
Russia’s enemies, with Polin 
chanting: “Those who pretend 
to pass through our midst, those 
who have decided to leave us, 
those who lie in everything 
they say, for ever and ever these 
enemies will be cursed!” The 
assembled covens responded 
theatrically, crying “Cursed, 
cursed!” Polin explained the 
reason for the ritual, saying 
that “whoever is in power is a 
kind of absorbent tissue, who 
takes in everything that lives in 
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The witches of 
Ukraine set out 
to hold a ritual to 
punish Putin 


the people and in the country, 
and there cannot be a negative 
president... we have done our 
rituals in the time and in the 
proportions that are needed at 
the moment, with the aim of 
improving the lives of people 
in the world through Russia’s 


ABOVE: "Russia's leading witch", Aljona 
Polin. LEFT: A photo posted online by 
Ukraine's 93rd Mechanised Brigade 
appears to show the knocked out 
turret of a Russian T-72 tank that looks 
remarkably like a skull. 


commitment”. Interviewed 
about her actions, a participant 
named only as Afrodita said, “In 
everything, as a citizen of Russia, 
Ihave no right to question the 
decisions of those who govern us, 
Ialways agree with those above 
us.” asianews.it, 14 Mar 2022. 

Not to be outdone, the witches 
of Ukraine set out to hold a 
three-step ritual to punish and 
oust Putin, putting out a call to 
all witches saying, “On March 
31, on the 29th lunar day, the 
day of corruption and curses, 
we, the witches of Ukraine, 
in collaboration with foreign 
partners, will perform a ritual 
of punishing the enemy of the 
Ukrainian people - Vladimir 
Putin.” The first part of the ritual 
was to be held at Ukraine’s 
“Place of Power”, which is 
apparently the Bald Mountain 


STRANGE DAYS 


near Kyiv, while the second 
part was to take place in an 
unspecified “Slavic country” 
where foreign witches would 
participate. The final part would 
involve creating a “stone sack” 
for Putin that is intended to 
result in him facing “isolation, 
ousting from power and loss of 
support from the inner circle”. 
A statement on Instagram 

from the Kyiv magic shop 
Witches Cauldron, which was 
organising the ritual, said: “Our 
rite has been developed bya 
team of serious practitioners 
from day one. We are ready. We 
did a lot of preparatory work, 
breaking through the defences 
of enemies, carefully planning 
and selecting rituals”. Judging 
by the progress of the war since 
31 March, it would seem the 
Ukraine witches currently have 
the upper hand. indiatimes.com, 
29 Mar 2022. 


ELVES VS TROLLS 

The battle is also taking 

place in the digital realm, 

with disinformation from so- 
called Russian “troll farms” 
being actively countered by 

a group of volunteer hackers 
organised from Lithuania. As a 
state formerly occupied by the 
Soviet Union, Lithuania felt 
particularly vulnerable after 
Russia moved to annex parts 

of Ukraine in 2014, and when 
they started to see an onslaught 
of propaganda from Russian 
trolls, a group of Lithuanians 
decided to fight back. Calling 
themselves “Elves” to evoke the 
benevolent mythical creatures 
who quietly hammer away 
behind the scenes, they monitor 
fake pro-Kremlin profiles 

and pages on social media, 
particularly on Facebook, and 
debunk disinformation through 
simple explanations and 
memes. The team has grown 
and now involves hundreds 

of volunteers from more 
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ABOVE LEFT: Putin lookalike Slawek Sobala is worried about his future. ABOVE RIGHT: Desmon Wisley's eccesiastical supplies lorry. 


than a dozen countries, operating 
under pseudonyms so it’s harder 

for the Russians to target them. 
Since the war began, they have 
stepped up operations, carrying out 
denial-of-service (DDOS) attacks 

on Russian and Belarusian state 
institutions, propaganda outlets 
and infrastructure sites, and have 
worked with the activist hacker 
group Anonymous to knock out 
websites ranging from private banks 
to Russia Today and Sputnik and 
the Russian Ministry of Defence 

for days on end. A spokesman for 
the Elves calling himself “Hawk” 
said their purpose is “to support our 
brothers in Ukraine” and “to spread 
information about what is really 
going on, and to somehow reach 
Russia, to inform the Russian people 
that this is a real war, not a bloody 
‘special operation’.” euronews.com, 
14 Apr 2022. 


GOD VS RUSSIAN EMBASSY 

In what can only be described as 

a very Irish story, the gates of the 
Russian embassy in Dublin were 
rammed by a communion supplies 
lorry during a protest against 

the invasion of Ukraine. Driver 
Desmond Wisley reversed his truck 
into the gates, knocking them down, 
while protesters shouted “Bravo!” 
and “Well done!”, after which Wisley 
got out of the cab and distributed 


THEY DO LIKE 
IT UP ‘EM 


Eye-watering 
tales of unwise 


what he said were photos of 
Russian atrocities in Ukraine. 
“T just done this to create a 
safe corridor for the Russian 
ambassador to leave Ireland,” 
he said, adding “I’ve done my 
bit, lads. It’s about time the rest 
of Ireland done their bit,” as he 
was led away by gardai, who, 
the Russians complained, had 
“stood idle” while their gates 
were destroyed. irishtimes.com, 7 
Mar 2022. 


DOPPELGANGER DISASTER 
Also unhappy about the Russian 
attack on Ukraine is Slawek 
Sobala, 53, the world’s only 
professional Vladimir Putin 
lookalike. He lives in Wroclaw, 
Poland, where many of the 
residents are Ukrainian and he 
fears that, along with anti-war 
protesters, they will turn on 
him, but says: “This situation 
with the war -I am standing 
with Ukraine. I think that they 
have to fight.” Reflecting on his 
future in the lookalike business 
he added: “I run a transport 
company; the Putin stuff is extra 
income. I had a lot of respect for 
[Putin] but now I think that this 
man did a lot of harm and I do 
not know today how I will play 
his role in the future.” dailystar. 
co.uk, 26 Feb 2022. 


IT’S WEIRD UP 
NORTH 


The welcome 
return of Weird 
Weekend North 
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RELIC FAIL 

When Ukraine managed to sink 
the Russian Black Sea fleet 
flagship the Moskva, they may 
also have consigned a fragment 
of the true cross to the deep. 

In February 2020 a statement 
from the Russian Orthodox 
Church announced that the 
holy relic had been presented 
to the commander of the Black 
Sea fleet, Vice Admiral Igor 
Osipov, and would be delivered 
to the ship “shortly”. Sergiy 
Khalyuta, archpriest of the 
Russian Orthodox Church’s 
Sevastopol District, said the 
relic, a tiny fragment of wood 
just millimetres long mounted 
ina 19th century metal cross, in 
turn encased in a reliquary, was 
to be transferred at the request 
of its owner, an anonymous 
collector. It is not known, 
though, if the relic was ever 
taken aboard the Moskva and 
the Russian embassy in London 
did not respond to a request for 
clarification. The ship was hit 
by a Ukrainian missile which 
caused its ammunition store to 
explode and set it on fire, and it 
later sank in rough seas while 
being towed back to port, so the 
relic was clearly ineffective as 
protection. yahoo.com/news, 15 
Apr 2022. 


GREEN, HAIRY 
AND SCARY! 


Thailand's weird 
mystery snake 
identified 
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FT'S FAVOURITE HEADLINES 
FROM AROUND THE WORLD 


POLICE “BROKE 
TOILET WHILE 
HAVING SEX IN 

DISASTER ZONE’ 


D.Mail, 22 Nov 2019 


Flying reptiles 
break cover after 
100m years 


Sunday Telegraph, 29 Mar 


MORE PEOPLE 
UNHAPPY THAN 
EVER BEFORE, 
SURVEY FINDS 


lrish Times, 27 Feb 2021. 


Cyclist claims 
Jesus of Nazareth 
actor's cockapoo 
bit him in London 

park 


road.cc, 11 May 2021. 


PUPPET MAKERS 
RISE UP AGAINST 
THE PUPPET 
MASTERS 


hollywoodreporter.com, 17 
Mar 2022. 
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SIDELINES... 


FORK IN THE BRAIN 


Fairview, Oregon, is seeking a Guin- 
ness World Record for the tallest 
fork, having installed a 37ft (11m) 


one outside a new food truck plaza. 


“We wanted something on the 
corner, and then one of the design 
teams said, let’s just put a fork 
here and we'll come back to it, and 
it just kind of stuck in the brain,” 
said Mayor Brian Cooper. “You can 
come up with an entire marketing 
scheme of ‘Take a left at the fork’, 
‘The Fork in Fairview’”. The current 
tallest fork is 35ft (10.5m) high and 
is in Missouri. [UPI] 16 Feb 2022. 


CHOPPED POTATO 


In Cyprus, locals awoke on New 
Year’s Day to find someone had 
chopped down the 13ft (4m) “Big 
Potato” that stood at the entrance 
to the village of Xylophagou. It 
had been erected in October to 
celebrate the local Spunta potato 
variety and quickly became a local 
landmark. Previously it had been 
graffitied and draped in Christmas 
lights but attracted tourists from 
across the island, partly as its 
shape was reputed to be sugges- 
tive. <i> 4 Jan 2022. 


MIGHTY THAW 


After competing in the 50km (31 
mile) skiing event at the Beijing 
Olympics in exceptionally cold 
conditions, Finnish skier Remi Lind- 
holm needed a heat pack to thaw 
out his penis, which had become 
frozen despite the insulating suits 
and thermal underlayers he wore. 
This was the second time he had 
needed emergency genital thawing 
to avoid frostbite after a race, hav- 
ing suffered a similar experience in 
Finland last year. “When the body 
parts started to warm up after the 
finish, the pain was unbearable,” 
he said. theguardian.co.uk, 20 Feb 
2022. 


MARTIN ROSS 
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THEY DO LIKE IT UP EM! 


Foreign bodies found 
in the nether regions 


ABOVE: Christopher Adams, the Indiana farmer found by paramedics drunk, naked and with a chicken sticking out of his bottom. 
FACING PAGE: A Brazilian man complaining of abdominal pain and nausea was found to have an eight-inch dumbell in his rectum. 


®@ When Indiana paramedics 
were called out to an emergency 
in a rural area, they found 
57-year-old chicken farmer 
Christopher Adams lying 

drunk on his henhouse floor, 
naked, covered in blood and 
with a live, five-pound (2.3kg) 
chicken sticking out of his 
rectum, clucking loudly. After 
unsuccessfully attempting to 
remove the bird there and then, 
they took Adams and his chicken 
to hospital where the hen was 
extracted in a delicate seven- 
hour operation, with both man 
and chicken surviving. 

“The bird was dying of 
suffocation when it got here. It 
had already badly lacerated the 
patient’s bowels in a desperate 
attempt to get out and was still 
gashing at it like crazy,” said 
a hospital spokesperson. The 
chicken suffered only minor 
injuries, but Adams needed 
seven blood transfusions and 
more than 780 stitches. At the 
time of reporting Adams had 
not regained consciousness 
and been able to account for 
the incident, but Dr Aurelius 
Thomas who carried out the 
operation said: “I don’t really 
know how the bird got 
there; getting 
it out was so 
complicated and 


“Tcan’t imagine 
that getting it in 
could have been 
any fun either” 


damaging that I can’t imagine 
that getting it in could have 
been any fun either.” Shelby 
County Sheriff’s Department 
and the American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (ASPCA) have both 
launched investigations and the 
ASPCA have taken custody of 
the chicken and say they will 
treat it for any symptoms of post- 
traumatic stress. newjerseybrief. 
com, 12 Mar 2022. 


© After a 55-year-old man from 
Bihar, India, was admitted to 
hospital with constipation 

and severe abdominal pain, 
ultrasound and X-rays 
pinpointed the source of the 
problem: a whole glass blocking 
his intestine. He maintained 
that he had accidentally 
swallowed it while drinking 
tea, but his doctors 
feel this is unlikely 

as the oesophagus 
isn’t wide enough to 
accommodate a glass. 


After attempts to pull the glass 
out of the man’s rectum with an 
endoscopic tool failed, doctors 
eventually had to operate to 
remove the item. Dr Mahmudal 
Hasan, head of the team of 
operating doctors, said: “How 
the glass got inside the body 

of the said patient is stilla 
mystery.” ladbible.com, 24 Feb 
2022. 


© Slightly more honest about 
her situation was a 45-year-old 
woman from Tunisia admitted 
to the Academic Hospital Habib 
Bourguiba with a urinary tract 
infection (UTI). Scans by her 
doctors revealed she had an 
8cm (3in) wide stone in her 
bladder — bladder stones are 
usually too small to easily see 
with the naked eye - after which 
the patient admitted she had 
inserted a glass tumbler into 
her urethra four years before 
while using it as a sex toy and 
had not been able to get it out. 
This had travelled up into her 
bladder and become calcified, 
creating the giant stone. Doctors 
operated and removed the 
obstruction and when they 
cracked it open, they found the 
glass still intact inside. After 
two days, the woman was well 
enough to go home. “The best 
treatment remains preventive 


by balancing the underlying 
etiopathogenic disorder and by 
a good sex education,” said her 
doctors. the-sun.com, 16 Mar 
2022. 


© Anunderstandably unnamed 
15-year-old boy from London 
ended up in hospital after he 
decided to use a knotted USB 
cable to “measure the length 

of his penis” out of “sexual 
curiosity”. Instead of laying 

it alongside his member, then 
measure it with a ruler, he 
decided that the best course 

of action was to insert the 
knotted cable into his urethra, 
where it got stuck, with both 
ends hanging out. After several 
attempts to remove it himself 
were unsuccessful, resulting in 
him urinating large amounts of 
blood, he called an ambulance 
and was rushed to hospital. 
There, accident and emergency 
staff also failed to dislodge the 
cable, even with special tools, 
and eventually operated, making 
an incision between the genitals 
and anus that allowed them to 
cut away the knot and free the 
rest of the cable for removal. 
Surprisingly, this is not the only 
case on record of complications 
caused by a urethrally inserted 
USB cable: there have also been 
two in China, one involving a 
13-year-old boy and another a 
man who had “regretfully” tried 
to imitate an extreme porn video 
while drunk. Elsewhere, an 
Indonesian man managed to get 
six feet (1.8m) of string stuck in 
his urethra. metro.co.uk, 17 Sept 
2021. 


© In Tehran, it was a 49-year-old 
man who did something unwise 
with his urethra, inserting 

an AA battery and getting it 
stuck. He left it there for 24 
hours before the pain forced 
him to seek medical attention, 
resulting in his case forming the 
basis for a paper in the journal 
Urology Case Reports. Apparently, 
despite the successful removal 
of the obstruction the man 
continued to experience a 
burning sensation when he tried 
to urinate and “recurrence of 
obstructive and irritating urinary 
symptoms including dysuria 
[and] decreased urinary force” 
caused by scar tissue formed due 
to exposure to toxic chemicals 

in the battery. Despite this, he 


fully recovered after six months. 
nypost.com, 25 Feb 2022. 


© A 54-year-old man turned up 
at a hospital in the Brazilian 
city of Manaus suffering from 
“cramping, abdominal pain, 
nausea, vomiting in small 
volume and constipation”. An 
initial anal probing failed to 
reveal the cause, so doctors 
X-rayed the patient, described 
as “uncooperative”, and found 
an eight-inch (20cm) long, 
four-pound (1.8kg) dumbbell 
jammed at the intersection of 
the man’s rectum and colon. 

He then admitted it had been 
there for two days after he 

had used it for purposes “of a 
sexual nature”. Fortunately, the 
unwisely inserted item had not 
yet caused an anal perforation 
or other severe injury, so 
medics sedated the patient and 
attempted to remove it with 
forceps. This proved impossible, 
so the team went for “manual 
extraction” which involved a 
surgeon reaching in with their 
forearm, grasping the weight 
and waggling it out. Their timely 
intervention meant the man was 
able to leave hospital after three 
days without complications. 
nypost.com, 12 Apr 2022. 


® In Jaipur, India, a man was 
stopped at the airport after 
“acting suspiciously” and found 
to have almost a kilogram of gold 
up his bottom. The passenger 
had arrived on an Air Arabia 
flight, where officials claimed 
that the man’s manner alerted 
them that something was amiss. 
They investigated, “a personal 
search was carried out” and 
three transparent polyethylene 
capsules wrapped in white plastic 


were found concealed in the 
man’s rectum. Inside the capsules 
were small metal granules 

of almost pure gold worth 
42,739,310 rupees (£439,000). An 
airport official confirmed: “The 
791 gram gold of 99.50 per cent 
[purity] was extracted and was 
seized.” perthnow.com, 26 Apr 
2022. 


© A report has been published 
in the Royal College of Surgeons 

of England Annals analysing the 
number of “manual removal 

of foreign body from rectum” 
procedures carried out by the 
NHS in England. It has found 
that between 2010 and 2019 
doctors had to remove 3,500 
objects ‘accidentally’ jammed 

in patients’ anuses and that 
treating them cost the NHS 

an average of £340,000 a year, 
around £850 per object, made 

up of the costs of the removal 
itself, anesthetic drugs, the time 
of health staff and the hospital 
stay. They also discovered that 
most of the patients were men, 
and the largest number were in 
their 20s and 50s. They also found 
that the number of incidents had 
been steadily increasing over the 
period they investigated, with 
almost twice as many foreign 
objects removed in 2018/19 

(518) compared to 2010/11. The 
researchers said that the number 
was probably an underestimate, 
as it didn’t include procedures 

in private hospitals, and it also 
excluded items that had got 
stuck in other locations. The NHS 
appealed to anyone exploring 
anal play to do so safely, and to 
use an object with a flared base 
to prevent it from getting lost 
inside them. dailymail.co.uk, 10 
Nov 2021. 


BLOODY HELL! 


Police in Reading, Berkshire, are 
searching for a man caught on 
CCTV emptying a bag of blood 

in the street outside the town’s 
branch of John Lewis. No local 
hospitals had seen someone 
with injuries that would account 
for the blood, so police are car- 
rying out forensic investigations 
to determine whether it was 
human, saying: “At this point, we 
do not believe the source of the 
blood is as a result of an assault, 
although we retain an open mind 
as to these unusual circumstanc- 
es.” BBC News, 23 Feb 2022. 


WASN'T MEGUV... 


When Eric Holland, 57, was 
pulled over by police in Las Vegas 
for driving a stolen Chevrolet 
Avalanche truck, a search of 

the vehicle revealed a cooler 
containing body parts belonging 
to Richard Miller, who had died 
of gunshot wounds, resulting in 
charges of murder as well as car 
theft. Holland, though, maintains 
he is innocent, and just hap- 
pened to have stolen a vehicle 
with body parts already stashed 
in it. D.Mirror, 8 Jan 2022. 


SMART MAGPIES 


Scientists tracking Australian 
magpies discovered some star- 
tling new behaviour, but not what 
they were looking for. Within 10 
minutes of attaching the tracking 
devices to five magpies, one had 
been pecked off by another bird 
in the flock, and within three days 
all of them had had their trackers 
removed in the same way. This is 
the first time that scientists have 
seen birds co-operating altruisti- 
cally like this. sciencealert.com, 
22 Feb 2022. 


MONKEY KONG 


Visitors videoing a monkey sitting 
atop a 20ft (6m) pole at Chester 
Zoo got more than they bargained 
for when the animal snatched a 
passing seagull from the sky and 
battered it to death. The primate 
then licked the blood from its 
fingers, disembowelled the bird 
and ate the offal. After the video 
appeared on TikTok with com- 
ments comparing the monkey to 
King Kong, a viewer added: “That 
monkey is living the dream! I’ve 
wanted to do that every time my 
chips were stolen.” manchester- 
eveningnews.co.uk, 10 Mar 2022. 
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LIGHTNING BREAKS 


According to NHS Digital, 18 
people were admitted to hospital 
having been struck by lightning in 
2020/21, six times as many as in 
the previous year. They believe this 
increase was a result of the pan- 
demic, which meant many people 
holidayed at home and took part 
in outdoor leisure activities such 
as golf, fishing, hill walking and 
camping, all of which put people 
at increased risk from lightning 
strikes. D.Telegraph, 3 Jan 2022. 


POLICEMAN GO 


Two Los Angeles police officers, 
Louis Lozano and Eric Mitchell, have 
been dismissed from the force for 
ignoring a robbery in progress and 
instead attempting to catch a Snor- 
lax in Pokémon Go. They were fired 
for “wilfully abdicating their duty 

to assist a commanding officer’s 
response to a robbery in progress 
and playing a Pokémon mobile 
game while on duty”. D.Mirror, 15 
Jan 2022. 


BATMAN BAT 


An Austin, Texas, cinema had to 
halt a screening of The Batman 
after an actual bat was spotted 
swooping around the theatre. Ani- 
mal control were called but could 
not evict the creature. Patrons were 
offered a refund, but most decided 
to stay and put up with the extra 
bat. The cinema manager believed 
the animal had been released delib- 
erately and said they will be “adding 
additional security and checking 

all bags upon guest entry.” Austin 
is famed for the vast colony of 
Mexican Free-tailed Bats that live 
under a city bridge. huffpost.com, 7 
Mar 2022. 


HEAD START 


In Denver, Colorado, police are look- 
ing for someone who broke into a 
truck used to transport body parts 
for medical research and made off 
with a box of human heads. Police 
were asking the public to look out 
for the missing container, which 
had “Science Care” written on it. 
kiro7.com, 5 Mar 2022. 
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GOOD NEWS 


SELL LLL ADR OIIEN 


Easter miracles and relics on display, plus new 
theories on the Crucifixion and the Shroud 


ABOVE: The painting of Our Lady of Aparecida on the undamaged rear doors of a truck; the rest of the blazing vehicle did not fare 
so well. BELOW: Lord of the Sodden Carpet: Father Stepanos Doudoukjian found this watery Christ on Easter morning. 


WHO BY FIRE 

When the fire department 
of Laranjeiras do Sul in the 
Brazilian state of Parana 
were called out to deal 

with a burning lorry on 

the BR-158 highway, they 
found the vehicle’s cargo 
box ablaze and despite 
their efforts, it was almost 
completely destroyed. 

The only parts remaining 
were the rear doors with 

a painting of Our Lady of 
Aparecida, the patron saint 
of Brazil, on them, which 
were completely intact 

and undamaged, showing 
no sign of the effects of 
fire. Fire department 
spokesperson Carlos de 
Souza said they could not 
explain why the doors 

were undamaged saying: “It 
burned very quickly, the only 
explanation is really something 
supernatural, a miracle”. 
viraltab.news, 12 Jan 2022. 


WHO BY WATER 

When Father Stepanos 
Doudoukjian, parish priest 

at St Peter Armenian Church 
in the appropriately named 
Watervliet, New York, opened 
the church doors at 8.30am on 
Easter morning, he was greeted 
by a sodden hall carpet where 
rain had seeped in. Almost 


“Tt was an Easter 
miracle and an 
apparition of the 
Lord” 


immediately he realised that 
the stain had formed an image 
of Jesus. “It was an Easter 
miracle and an apparition of 
the Lord,” Father Doudoukjian 
said. “Many of our faithful 
were awestruck by this as well 
and made the sign of the cross 


and thanked God upon 
entering.” Members of 
the congregation burned 
incense in the hallway in 
recognition of the sacred 
image, which had dried 
out and disappeared by 
11.30am. wnyt.com, 18 Apr 
2022. 


WHO BY HIGH ORDEAL 
Easter provided an 
opportunity for the Rev. 
Prof Patrick Pullicino, 
a former consultant 
neurologist at East Kent 
Universities Hospitals 
NHS Trust, now a Catholic 
priest, to publish a 
scientific analysis of 
Jesus’s death in the 
Catholic Medical Quarterly. 
Using evidence from the 
Bible, mystics, and the Turin 
Shroud, Pullicino concluded 
that Jesus probably died as a 
result of complications related 
to a dislocated right shoulder. 
Looking at the Shroud, 
Pullicino noted that the right 
hand is 10cm (4in) lower 
than the left, which, he feels, 
suggests dislocation of the 
shoulder. He also sees evidence 
of abrasions on the back of 
the Shroud indicating that 
Jesus shifted the cross from 
his right side to his left. He 
believes this is because he fell 
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while dragging the heavy 
cross up to Calvary for his 
Crucifixion, dislocating 
his right shoulder and 
rendering that arm 
useless. Christian mystics 
appear to back up this 
theory. In the 12th century, 
St Bernard of Clairvaux 
had a vision in which he 
spoke to Jesus and asked 
what was the greatest 
unknown suffering of his 
Passion; he reported 
that Jesus said, “I had 
on my shoulder, while I 
bore my cross on the way 
of sorrows, a grievous 
wound that was more 
painful than the others 
and which is not recorded 
by men.” In addition, Padre 
Pio, when asked by Pope John 
Paul II which of his stigmata 
were the most painful, told 
him: “It is my shoulder wound, 
which no one knows about 

and has never been cured or 
treated.” 

The consequences of this 
injury explain several aspects 
of the Crucifixion: “Because of 
this right arm stretching, the 
right subclavian/axillary artery 
was also subjected to stretch, as 
it was one of the only remaining 
intact structures connecting 
the body and the right arm. 
Transferring of body weight 
to the arms in inspiration 
is likely to have caused 
further stretching of the right 
subclavian artery. Transferring 
weight to the legs in exhalation 
would reverse this stretch”, 
Pullicino says. “This would 
cause the stretched subclavian 
artery to move across the rib 
surface with each breath and 
its underside would be subject 
to friction. Over the course of 
three hours, the subclavian 
artery became abraded, injured 
and its wall attenuated until 
finally the artery ruptured 
and profuse bleeding ensued.” 
The profuse bleeding would 
have filled Jesus’s ribcage with 
blood so that it gushed from 
his side when it was pierced 
by the Roman soldier’s spear. 
The water that accompanied 
it could be explained by clear 
cerebrospinal fluid from his 
injuries accumulating in his 
lungs. This internal bleeding 
would have meant that Jesus 
died relatively quickly once 
he was on the cross, which is 


why when the soldiers came to 
break his legs to hasten death, 
they found he had already died. 
telegraph.co.uk, 14 Apr 2022. 


WHO BY VERY SLOW 
DECAY 

While one piece of the True 
Cross may have gone down with 
the Russian warship Moskva 
(see[p.5), in early April, just 

in time for Easter, the Bar 
Convent Museum in York put 
another piece of the True Cross 
on display. The fragment had 
been kept at the convent since 
1792 and had probably been 
given to the family of a priest 
in the 16th century. It came to 
England in the 12th century 
after the Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, Arnulf of Chocques, 
awarded it to a knight from the 
Shirley family for valour during 
the First Crusade. Metro, 

29 Mar 2022. 


WHO IN THESE REALMS 

OF LOVE 

After losing her father last year, 
grieving Jenna Harpaul looked 
out of her window in Plymouth 
on the Monday before Easter 
and saw what she believes was 
a symbolic cloud shaped like 


LEFT: Dr Hannah Thomas with the Bar 
Covent Museum's True Cross relic in 

its ornate reliquary case. BELOW: The 
Easter cloud that brought comfort to the 
grieving Jenna Harpaul. 


Jesus on the cross. She took 
this as a “spiritual sign” that 


“®, her father was watching over 


her and her daughter. 

“T stood there for 10 
minutes and all the 
clouds around it 
moved other than this 

one symbol,” Jenna 

said. “I have never in 
my life experienced 
anything spiritual, 
but after this I 

feel like I need 

to go to church.” 
plymouthherald. 

co.uk, 13 Apr 2022. 


AND WHO SHALL | SAY IS 
CALLING? 

After the claim that the Turin 
Shroud is, in fact, the Burton 
Tablecloth (FT418:11), Shroud 
researcher and filmmaker David 
Rolfe has claimed the British 
Museum’s 1988 carbon dating 
that put the artefact’s origins 

in the Middle Ages is flawed. 
He says he has the evidence 

to prove this and as a result 

has issued a challenge to the 
museum worth $1m saying, 
“They said it was knocked up by 
a medieval conman, and I say: 
well, if he could do it, you must 
be able to do it as well. And if 
you can, there’s a $1m donation 
for your funds.” 

Photographer Barrie M 
Schwortz, who documented the 
Shroud in 1978, says, “Today 
there are at least six peer- 
reviewed scientific articles that 
challenge the results of the 
carbon dating”, and agrees with 
Rolfe’s verdict. Rolfe is also 
releasing a new film called Who 
Can He Be? that proposes recent 
discoveries have once again 
made the authenticity of the 
Shroud an open question and in 
which he says the image on the 
cloth seems to have come from 
a massive burst of radiation, 
emitted in a fraction of a 
second. The British Museum, 
though, refuses to be drawn on 
the matter, saying: “Any current 
questions about the Shroud 
would be best put to those 
who currently care for it in the 
royal chapel of the cathedral of 
Turin” .theguardian.com, 

17 Apr 2022. 


KILLER CROCS 


Successful attempts to conserve 
the Australian seawater crocodile 
have had an unexpected effect 
on East Timor, 450km (280 miles) 
off Australia’s northwest coast. As 
the Australian croc population has 
exploded, increasing numbers 
have been migrating across the 
Timor Sea resulting in a 23-fold 
increase in crocodile attacks in 
East Timor since 1996, more than 
half of them fatal. The attacks are 
so frequent that the Timorese are 
now 10 times more likely to die 
from a crocodile attack than ma- 
laria, once a major health threat 
on the island. Queens/and Courier 
Mail, 22 Aug 2021. 


RECLINER STOWAWAY 


Staff at a Denver thrift store were 
disconcerted when they found 
that a recliner chair that had just 
been donated came with a cat 
hiding inside it. Animal control 
were called and managed to coax 
the “very friendly” cat out without 
much trouble. Shortly afterwards 
they were contacted by the frantic 
owners and were able to reunite 
them with the errant moggy. den- 
ver.cbs.local.com, 4 Jan 2022. 


DEVIANT DONATIONS 


Children’s charity Barnardo’s has 
revealed the strangest donations 
it received in 2021. These include 
a scorpion in a jar of formalde- 
hyde, a lamb castrating tool, a 
handbag with a set of false teeth 
inside, a bag of moss and an over- 
coat with a slice of pizza in the 
pocket. </>. 22 Dec 2021. 


THAI TROUBLE 


Multimillionaire Thai businessman 
Khanotpitnuthep Jakraphopma- 
hadecha, 46, also known as “K 
Roi Lan” (which translates as 

“K who has millions of baht”) 
caused chaos in central Bangkok 
by abandoning his new Mercedes 
in rush hour traffic. He then took 
off his shirt, spread the road 

with flowers, released three live 
cobras, poured Red Fanta over 
himself and slashed his neck 
and right wrist with a metre long 
sword. Police swiftly closed the 
road, rounded up the snakes and 
took Jakraphopmahadecha to 
hospital, after which they charged 
him with traffic offences, littering 
and having a knife in public. He 
had previously tried to perform a 
similar rite in public in 2019. 
aseannow.com, 2 Feb 2022. 
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TOILET TERROR 


Kirsty MacDonald, 36, of Brierly 
Hill, West Midlands, was awoken 
at 2am by someone breaking into 
her house. She heard the toilet 
flushing and her front door slam- 
ming. On investigating, she found 
all her valuables in place but an evil 
stench in the bathroom. Doorbell 
camera footage shows a manina 
cap at her door shouting “I need a 
sh*t” to friends before forcing his 
way into the house to use the toilet. 
MacDonald called the police, but 
they laughed and said no crime had 
been committed. Sun, 7 July 2021. 


GHOSTLY MISGUIDANCE 


When Las Vegas police arrested 
Daniel Asseff for a series of crash- 
es caused when he drove along 
the city’s beltway on the wrong 
side of the road, they alleged he 
was high on heroin and meth and 
had been intentionally trying to run 
over pedestrians and cyclists and 
hit other cars. Appearing in court 
charged with attempted murder, 
driving under the influence and bat- 
tery with a deadly weapon, Asseff 
asserted that he had been told to 
drive like that by the ghost of Dale 
Earnhardt Sr., a NASCAR racing 
driver who died in a crash in 2001, 
who wanted him to get the road 
opened as a Grand Prix racetrack. 
unilad.co.uk, 2 Feb 2022. 


PHOBIAS 


TV therapists Nik and Eva Speak- 
man revealed some of the strang- 
est phobias they had treated. 
These included a woman who 
feared gravity would disappear so 
would only leave home with a pram 
full of bricks, someone who had a 
fear of the sky falling after watching 
the Disney film Chicken Little and a 
man who waxed himself obses- 
sively due to being phobic about 
pubic hair, including his own. Sun, 
8 Jan 2022. 
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DINOSAUR LEG-END 


Fossil finds shed new light 
on extinction event 


ABOVE: The Tanis fossil site has yielded this impressive dinosaur leg and tiny spherules of probable extraterrestrial origin. 


Researchers digging at the 
Tanis fossil site in North 
Dakota in the US have turned 
up an extraordinarily well- 
preserved fossil dinosaur leg 
complete with skin. Professor 
Paul Barrett from the London 
Natural History Museum said: 
“Tt’s a Thescelosaurus. It’s from 
a group that we didn’t have any 
previous record of what its skin 
looked like, and it shows very 
conclusively that these animals 
were very scaly like lizards. They 
weren’t feathered like their 
meat-eating contemporaries.” 
The leg was found on its own, 
with no evidence of the rest of 
the dinosaur anywhere in the 
vicinity. “This looks like an 
animal whose leg has simply 
been ripped off really quickly. 
There’s no evidence on the leg 
of disease, there are no obvious 
pathologies, there’s no trace of 
the leg being scavenged, such 
as bite marks or bits of it that 
are missing,” said Barrett. “So, 
the best idea that we have is 
that this is an animal that died 
more or less instantaneously.” 
This supports evidence from the 
rest of the Tanis site suggesting 
that it is a deposit from the 
cataclysm caused by the 
impact of the 12km (7.5 mile) 
wide asteroid that led to the 
extinction of most dinosaurs 66 
million years ago. 


“This looks like 
an animal whose 
leg has simply 
been ripped off ” 


The Tanis deposits are a 
massive jumble of sediment and 
fossils, with plants mixed up 
with land, sea and freshwater 
creatures, apparently rolled 
together by a mighty surge of 
water. Fossil finds include a 
turtle skewered through the 
shell by a piece of wood, small 
mammals still in their burrows 
and the embryo of a flying 
pterosaur, still inside its egg. 
Key fossils in the deposit are 
the fish; detailed examination 
of the fossils of a sturgeon and 
a paddlefish from the site has 
shown they have tiny spherules 
of rock stuck in their gills. 
These would have started out 
as molten rock thrown up by 
the asteroid impact, which fell 
into the river where the fish 
lived and was drawn into their 
gills. As none were found in the 
fishes’ digestive tracts, it looks 
likely that they suffocated the 
fish before they had a chance 
to swallow any. Chemical 
and radiometric analysis has 
linked the spherules to the 


dinosaur-killing asteroid’s Gulf 
of Mexico impact location, and 
two other particles, retrieved 
from fossilised tree resin in the 
deposit, have tiny inclusions 
suggesting an extraterrestrial 
origin, meaning that they were 
probably part of the asteroid 
itself. 

Melanie During of Uppsala 
University, Sweden, analysed 
the bones of the fish and 
used them to work out the 
exact time of year when the 
asteroid hit. “There are two 
independent [data] curves... 
but they both converge on 
spring, which means we were 
able to confidently say that 
the meteorites came down in 
spring,” said her colleague, 
Dennis Voeten. “This deposit 
literally looks like a car crash 
frozen in place; it looks like 
the most violent thing I have 
ever seen preserved in pristine 
conditions,” added During. 
“We’ve got so many details 
with this site that tell us what 
happened moment by moment, 
it’s almost like watching it play 
out in the movies. You look at 
the rock column, you look at the 
fossils there, and it brings you 
back to that day,” says Robert 
DePalma, of the University of 
Manchester, who leads the Tanis 
dig. BBC News, 24 Feb, 6 Apr 
2022. 
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UNHAPPY 
ANNIVERSARIES 
Anniversaries have a 
particular significance 

in the Conspirasphere. 

It sometimes seems as 

if competing sects of 
conspiracists count time 
from different beginnings: 
so many years since 

JFK; So many years since 
9/11, and so on. And 
sometimes, anniversaries 
occur on anniversaries, 
adding a layered telescopy 
to the complex numerology 
of deep events. 

One such date occurred 
recently. On 19 April 1995, 
the Alfred P Murrah Building 
in downtown Oklahoma City 
was ground zero for a terrorist 
attack; the worst, at that point, 
in US history (FT189:44-49). 
168 people lost their lives, 
including 19 children and 
infants; an estimated 700 
more were injured. Apart from 
the Murrah Building — a large 
complex of federal offices — 
some 300 buildings in the city 
were damaged. 

The bombing was 
carried out on a significant, 
some might say ominous, 
anniversary. Two years earlier, 
on 19 April 1993, the Branch 
Davidian compound in Waco, 
Texas, was destroyed by fire 
after a 51-day siege by FBI, ATF 
(Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, 
Firearms and Explosives) and 
police forces (FT133:34-38). 
Again, the death toll was 
horrific: 75 people died in the 
inferno that raged through 
the compound, including 25 
children. 

Since the events of 9/11, 
these two tragedies have 
perhaps faded from the 
public memory. But in the 
Conspirasphere they are 
still luminous with meaning. 
For some, they are merely 
poignant milestones in 
the history of deep state 
tyranny; for others, they are 
bellwethers for the grandest 
false flag of them all. And 
for a dedicated few, they are 
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NOEL ROONEY marks the 27th anniversary of what was, at the time, the worst terrorist 
attack in US history and over which strange, unanswered questions still hang... 


Loudenslager 
was found dead 
at his desk on 
the first floor 


the subject of investigations 
that continue to this day, and 
continue to throw up new 
evidence and anomalies. 

Anomalies there certainly 
were. Strangeness was 
prevalent on the day of the 
Oklahoma attack and lingered 
at the site, and in people and 
places connected to it, for a 
long time afterwards. Some 
of that strangeness took ona 
macabre touch of comedy; but 
in the main it was simply and 
only macabre. 

One story from the time — 
which | was recently reminded 
of — concerns legs. Doctors 
and surgeons working to treat 
the injured put out a peculiar 
message a few days after 
the attack. They had treated 
eight people for traumatic 
amputations of the leg (i.e. 
their legs had been blown off 
or severed in the blast); but 
they recovered a total of nine 
severed legs from the scene. 

To this day, the identity 
of the leg’s erstwhile owner 
has not been established. 
Now known as Jane Doe (the 
principle of synecdoche in 
action) the leg persists in an 
Oklahoman freezer, a rather 
grim parody of the Nineties 


fashion for cryonics. 
Among the 168 listed 
fatalities, the strangest 
death is that of Mike 
Loudenslager (pictured at 
left). Loudenslager was 
the security manager 
for the Murrah Building. 
In the weeks leading 
up the bombing, he 
was seen on a number 
of occasions arguing 
with the ATF officers 
who used the building 
as their headquarters; 
he claimed that they 
had brought in a large 
amount of arms and munitions 
which, he said, was illegal, and 
presented a clear and present 
danger to other occupiers. A 
number of people reported 
that he had warned them to 
remove their children from 
the day care centre in the 
building, thus at least reducing 
the tragic number of young 
deaths. 
On the morning of the 
bombing, Loudenslager was 
in court, less than half a mile 
away. He rushed to the scene 
to help rescue people. He was 
seen by multiple witnesses 
there. He was also seen 
arguing vehemently with men 
dressed in the apparel of ATF 
officers, who had appeared 
after the bomb went off. 
Curiously, the ATF team had 
been absent from the building 
at the time of the explosion. 
On the Sunday after the 
bombing (which occurred on 
a Wednesday) Loudenslager 
was found dead at his desk 
on the first floor of the Murrah 
Building. The official story, at 
first, was that he had died 
in the attack and his body 
had been overlooked. But 
as people came forward to 
say they had seen him at 
the scene on the day of the 
bombing, the story changed; 
Loudenslager, it was claimed, 
had returned to the building 
at some point between 
Wednesday and Sunday, sat 
at his desk, and been killed by 
falling debris. 


More strangeness at the 
scene: a local doctor, Don 
Chumley, who ran a clinic close 
to the site, arrived quickly 
and began treating victims. 
During the morning, he was 
approached by men in ATF 
jackets, clearly uninjured, who 
asked him to apply bandages 
to them. He refused, saying 
he had real injuries to deal 
with (again, this incident was 
witnessed by a number of 
people). 

The men then approached 
another doctor at the scene 
with the same request. 
Chumley intervened, and told 
them he would report them 
to the police if they didn’t 
desist. Several months later, 
in September 1995, Chumley, 
an experienced pilot, was 
flying a Cessna light aircraft. 
He asked air traffic control 
for permission to increase 
altitude and, as they talked, 
his plane went into a sudden 
vertical nosedive and crashed. 
Crash investigators could find 
no mechanical reason for the 
accident, and Chumley did 
not appear to have suffered 
a heart attack or similar 
debilitating problem. 

In all, the number of 
mysterious deaths associated 
with the OKC bombing 
is estimated by some 
commentators to be as high 
as 30. The cases of police 
officer Terrance Yeakey, and 
Kenneth Trentadue, are 
probably the most famous; but 
there are plenty of others. 

| don’t have space here 
for the numerology of the 
event (the numbers 19 and 
34 feature heavily) but it’s a 
phenomenon in its own right. 
Tragedy, it seems, particularly 
that caused by crime or 
terrorism, is a magnet for 
strangeness of many orders. 


SOURCES 
http:/mileswmathis.com/okcb.pdf 
www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=R96tBbpOHIw 
https:/archive.org/details/ 
TerryYeakeysDeathWasAnInsideJob 


| ARCHZEOLOGY a montuly EXcavaTION OF ODDITIES AND ANTIQUITIES 


ABOVE: The sacred reflecting pool at Motya, Sicily, with a replica statue of Ba’al standing in its centre. 


AFTER THE FLOOD 
Sometime between the mid-1500s and mid- 
1600s BC, a colossal volcanic eruption on 
the ancient island of Thera (now the Greek 
island of Santorini) in the Aegean produced 
a gigantic tsunami or series of tsunamis that 
destroyed coastal habitations for hundreds 
of miles around, and ultimately led to the 
decline of the Minoan civilisation on Crete. 
Tsunamis tend to drag debris back into the 
sea, so though dense layers of volcanic 
ash remain, little other evidence of the 
Thera tsunami has been found. But a rare, 
grim exception has been uncovered by an 
international team of researchers working 
at a dig site along the shoreline of Cesme 
Bay in western Turkey. This site has been 
yielding Late Bronze Age artefacts for some 
time, but it was only recently that the digging 
uncovered evidence of a tsunami — layers 
of ash and debris that were prevented 
from being washed back into the sea by 
a retaining wall. Among the debris were 
the remains of a young man and a dog 
(FT418:12). Debris yielded a radiocarbon date 
of 1612 BC. Rubble, sediment and ash were 
also found, indicating multiple tsunamis. 
Although now a glorious tourist destination 
(see FT299:72-74), Santorini is actually the 
partial rim of a sea-filled volcanic caldera. 
Within the caldera are a few small islands, 
including Nea Kameni, which still smokes and 
yields sulphurous fumes — evidence of the 
location’s potentially volatile nature as shown 
by occasional eruptions over the centuries. 
During the Middle Ages, Nea Kameni used 
to be a favoured burial place for the bodies 
of people deemed to have been vampires 
(vrykolakas). At the southern end of Santorini 
is Akrotiri, the now archeological site of a 
Minoan settlement that was smothered and 
preserved by volcanic ash in the great Thera 
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event. Indeed, ash metres deep can be seen 
that has not yet been removed from around 
some of the otherwise remarkably preserved 
buildings. Phys.org, 29 Dec 2021. Original 
Paper: Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences, 27 Dec 2021. 


A COSMIC POOL 
Archeeologists have been interested in 
Motya (modern San Pantaleo), a small 
island in a lagoon on the west coast of 
Sicily, for decades. The island flourished in 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, attracting people 
because of its wealth of natural resources 
and strategic position in the Mediterranean. 
A rectangular basin at its western end was 
interpreted as a kothon, an artificial inner 
harbour, but a decade of fresh archeological 
investigation of the basin by a team led by 
Professor Lorenzo Nigro from the Sapienza 
University of Rome has dramatically changed 
that perception. Rather than a harbour with 
no access to the sea it was found to be “a 
sacred pool at the centre of a huge religious 
compound,” says Nigro. It was a freshwater 
pool, much larger than an Olympic-sized 
swimming pool, fed by underground springs. 
Nigro and his team drained the basin, 
and their excavations revealed that altars, 
columns (stelze) bearing inscriptions and 
temples bordered the pool. One temple 
was dedicated to the god Ba’al (Orion to us). 
Decades earlier,a statue of Ba’al had been 
found in the lagoon: it originally stood 7.8ft 
(2.4m) tall and had once been placed on a 
pedestal in the centre of the sacred pool. 
The team of investigators also observed 
that key features of the complex, such 
as architectural niches, stelee and other 
structures, “were orientated towards rising 
and setting stars and constellations of 
practical and symbolic significance (e.g. 


equinoxes, solstices)”. (It isn’t stated in the 
report, but presumably towards the rise or 
set point of the Orion constellation among 
others.) It was surmised that the surface of 
the pool acted as a plane surface to reflect 
the heavens. The pool has now been refilled 
and a replica of the Ba’al statue placed in its 
centre. CNN March 22, 2022. Original paper: 
Antiquity, Vol.96, April 2022. 


HIGH PEAKS 

While identifying Inca sacred shrine sites 
(huacas) on mountain and volcanic peaks 
across Peru, an international team of 
researchers examined two Inca child 
sacrificial victims, put to death around 600 
years ago. They had been found in a sitting 
position at a huaca below the summit of the 
Ampato volcano at an altitude of 5,800m 
(19,000ft). They had been sacrificed as part 
of the capacocha ritual, conducted variously 
to mark key events in the life of the Sapa 
Inca, or else in an attempt to prevent or 
react to natural disasters. The sacrifice was 
usually effected by means of strangulation, 
a blow to the head, suffocation or being 
buried alive while unconscious. A toxicology 
study of the two little bodies — which were 
relatively well-preserved due to the freezing 
temperatures — revealed that they had been 
given coca leaves to chew and a brew of the 
strongly hallucinogenic ‘spirit vine’ ayahuasca 
to drink. A small mercy perhaps, but, then, 
there are trips and there are trips. 

As if the poor little souls had not been 
through enough, after death (presumably) 
they had both been struck by lightning — one 
of them more than once. Inca gods were 
clearly of an exceptionally merciless nature. 
Heritage Daily, 10 April 2022. Original paper: 
Journal of Archaeological Science Vol.43, 
June 2022. 


SAPIENZA UNIVERSITY, ROME 


This is the tale of a Roman military 
officer mentioned in no Greco- 
Roman literary sources, who is 
often marketed as the prototype of 
King Arthur, who probably never 
existed. 

In cause is Lucius Artorius 
Castus. The Arthurian link has most } 
recently been raised in Graham 
Robb’s The Debatable Land: The 
Lost World Between Scotland and 
England (2017), adumbrated thus 
by Hugh Thomson in The Spectator 
(2 Feb 2018): 

“The King Arthur of legend 
was a Roman centurion called Artorius, 
who led resistance to a powerful Scottish 
invasion around 180 AD. As described 
by the chronicler Cassius Dio, this was 
the biggest war fought anywhere in the 
Roman Empire during that time, and for a 
while a near catastrophe for the Romans 
— the Scottish got as far as York — it was 
a formative event in the birth of a united 
British nation of the North.” 

Heady stuff - but the stuff of fantasy- 
land. Yes, the Romans had constant 
troubles with Britain throughout the 
second and third centuries. If Artorius was 
involved, there is no way to pinpoint in 
which he was involved. 

Three historians cover this period. Two 
(Dio Cassius and Herodian - writing in 
Greek) were contemporaries. The third 


(Latin) was the notorious Augustan History, : 


a collection of imperial biographies, 
supposedly compiled by an authorial 
sextet (late third-early fourth centuries), 
but now almost universally thought to be 
a late fourth-century hoax by an unknown 
individual - see the many books and 


articles by the late, great Sir Ronald Some. 


None of these mention Artorius. He 
is known to us only from two parts of a 
broken sarcophagus inscription found 
in Croatia and (possibly) a stamp of 
uncertain provenance containing only 
the name (perhaps our man, perhaps a 
homonym). 


Artorius was centurion with six separate : 


legions, also a prefects (higher rank). The 
penultimate sentence is key: commander 
of two British legions against the 

Armenians (?). Question-mark appended 


because here, as elsewhere, the inscription : 


is battered, causing textual confusions. 


Insisting on Armenians, supreme authority : 


Anthony Birley, The Roman Government 
of Britain (2007, p356 n80), assigns this 


CLASSICAL CORNER 


FORTEANA FROM THE ANCIENT WORLD COMPILED BY BARRY BALDWIN 


action to the East (early third century). 
There is only one recorded Armenian- 
British connection, usually overlooked. 


Dio Cassius (bk72 ch14 para2) says Marcus 


Aurelius exiled a troublesome Armenian 
satrap to the island — no other details. 

People have attempted to connect 
Artorius with the so-called ‘War of the 
Deserters’ in Commodus’s reign (c. 186). 
But this was brigandage led by renegade 
soldier Maternus, confined to Gaul. There 
was also a roughly concurrent such event 
led by one Bulla, restricted to Italy - 
Britain irrelevant in both. 

Apart from Birley and Robb, there are 


detailed discussions of Artorius and all the 


above events by Christopher Gwnn, Linda 
Malcor, and Tilman Moritz - all online - 
plus his Wikipedia notice. 

Without belittling his military 
achievements, whatever and wherever 
they were, how likely is it that this 
particular officer, commemorated in 
no literary source, would have been 
remembered across at least two centuries 
and associated with King Arthur? 
Especially as we know nothing whatsoever 
about any exploits in Britain. 

Also worth remembering that — see 
the extensive Wikipedia list - there was 
a plethora of men called Artorius in both 
Republican and Imperial Rome. 

The notion that our man was the King 


Arthur connection was first floated in 1924 


by Kemp Malone in Modern Philology 23 
(1924), 367-74. On purely etymological 
grounds, not historical. It has garnered 
many supporters, including (apart from 
the above-named) NJ Higham, King 
Arthur: Mythmaking and History (2002), 
pp75, 96, 268. 

The authoritative Prosopography of 
the Later Roman Empire, vol, 2, ed. J 
Martindale, 1980, p156, has no hesitation 


271: NOT ARTHUR DALEY 


LEFT: The memorial of L Artorius Castus 
used as part of the wall of the cemetery 
of the church of St Martin, Postrana, 
Croatia. 


in (to adapt a Trotsky epigram) 
consigning Arthur to the dustbin 
of History. This notice itemises 
the contemporary sources 
(Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Bede, 
Gildas, Nennius), observing 
Arthurian absence from all 

of them - first recognisable 
allusions occur in two seventh- 
century poems. Claiming that 
no earlier Briton had the name Artorius, 
PLRE notes it was a moniker bestowed on 
their sons by several sixth-century rulers - 
full register in J Morris, The Age of Arthur 
(1973), pp558-9. 

This is surely where we should look for 
the prosopographical link - if we need 
one. In the words of David Dumville, 
‘Sub-Roman Britain: History and Legend, 
History 62 (1977), 173-92 - also online: 

“T think we can dispose of Arthur quite 
briefly. He owes his place in our history 
books to a ‘no smoke without fire’ school 
of thought. The fact of the matter is that 
there is no historical evidence about 
Arthur; we must reject him from our 
histories and, above all, from the titles of 
our books.” 

Two snappy tailpieces. Arthur Daley 
elides into George Cole. The same PLRE 
(p304) notices Coel, supposedly the 
ancestor of most sixth-century kings of 
northern Britain, but here jettisoned 
from history along with Arthur. The name 
is unique, perhaps derived from Roman 
Ccelius or Coelestius - certainly (we hope) 
not from Latin ‘coleus’ (bollock). He gets 
in here because he is equated with an old 
friend, the medieval ‘Old King Cole’. 

Completing our triad is Saint 
Nicholas of Myra (in Turkey), 270-343, 

a very overworked fellow - patron of 
archers, brewers, children, merchants, 
pawnbrokers, sailors, students, and thieves 
(repentant). Although he was a genuinely 
historical figure, it is mere fancy that his 
supposedly universal gift-giving identifies 
him as our Father Christmas - Saint Nick 
(not to be confused with Old Nick; see 
FT56-42-25, 309:34-39). 

“T could make imaginary characters 
perform more vividly and I could write a 
novel about their doings” - Fort, Books, 
p1026. 
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YOUTUBE 


h SCIENCE DAMNED DATA, NEW DISCOVERIES AND RADICAL RESEARCH 


Make or break for the quantum drive? 


‘Impossible’ space drives claimed to work 
without propellant (FT201:14) have buzzed 
around space science for many years like 
an irritatingly persistent pest. And now, 
that pest may be getting ready to sting — or 
vanish. 

Such drives annoy scientists because, in 
the scientists’ view, they have to be hoaxes 
or bad science: you cannot pull yourself into 
the air by pulling on your own bootstraps. 
But in 2002 British inventor Roger Shawyer 
claimed effectively to have done that with 
his EmDrive. By confining microwaves 
in a truncated cone, he claimed to get 
more pressure on one end than the other, 
producing a net thrust. 

There was no scientific interest in 
Shawyer’s invention until a Chinese team 
led by Prof Juan Yang at Xi’an Northwestern 
Polytechnic took it up in 2008. They built 
their own version and reported anomalous 
thrust. By 2016 the China Academy of Space 
Technology announced the technology had 
been validated (FT320:12). 

Others followed, including NASA’s 
Eagleworks, a blue-sky establishment 
exploring exotic technologies, who also 
found anomalous thrust. The amount of 
thrust is always comparatively tiny — rarely 
as much as the weight of a paperclip — 
and there are many potential sources of 
experimental error. When a group at the 
University at Dresden announced they had 
identified a glitch in the experimental set-up 
in 2018 that caused false measurements, 
many commentators breathed a sigh of 
relief and declared this was the end of the 
propellentless drive for good (FT369:14). 

However, the Dresden Lab didn’t say the 
drive didn’t work, or that they had found the 
source of the all the anomalous thrust; they 
had only eliminated one factor. 

Previous work lacked an accepted 
theoretical framework. While both Shawyer 
and the Chinese team published theories, 
these did not win acceptance. Perhaps 
more importantly, nobody has been 
able to use the theory to design a better 
drive, one producing enough thrust to be 
incontrovertible. 

Enter Mike McCulloch, a lecturer in 
geomatics (the maths of positioning in 
space) at the University of Plymouth. 
McCulloch is leading an effort sponsored 
by DARPA to produce a drive that works 
emphatically, based on his theory of 
quantised inertia, or QI. While this theory is 
disputed — it lies out on the edges of known 
physics — it gives testable predictions and 
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McCulloch's theory of 
quantised inertia lies 
out on the edges of 


known physics 
——— 


:? should enable the engineering of efficient 

: drives producing thrust that is not just 

: measurable but usable. In 2018 McCulloch 
was aiming for a thrust of about 0.1 Newtons 
: per kilowatt of power. “If we can provide 0.1 

: N/kW without needing propellant then the 

: satellite companies will be very interested, 
and my hope is that this is the threshold 
that will make the technology take off,” said 

: McCulloch. 


These drives require metal cavities 


: made to precise dimensions; even slight 

: deviations mean there is no thrust. The 
latest breakthrough came when an engineer 
: called Frank Becker read about McCulloch’s 
: work and applied the same principles to a 

? capacitor, resulting in a simpler design bit 
producing millinewtons of thrust. 


McCulloch says the experiment is 


straightforward enough for anyone to try, 

: requiring no advanced facilities and costing 

: about £800 in equipment. It consists of a 

: capacitor with a potential difference of about 
: 5,000 volts, the plates separated by a layer 
: of dielectric material such as plastic about 

: the thickness of a sheet of paper. 


According to McCulloch, this arrangement 


: causes electrons to quantum tunnel 

i across the gap. “There will be a quantum 

: void between the plates that will pull the 

: electrons out of the cathode faster than 

? expected and this will add momentum to 

: the system which will thrust towards the 

: anode. A thrust from ‘nothing’ ,” McCulloch 
? noted in a 2021 blog post. It is a blueprint 


: LEFT: Mike McCulloch of the University of 
i Plymouth gives a TedX talk on quantised inertia. 


: for a cheap, effective space drive. McCulloch 
: hopes to deliver far more than DARPA asked 
for when the project completes this year. 


In the meantime, American capacitor 


: company IVO Ltd have unveiled a Quantum 

: Drive based on McCulloch's theory. EVO 

: claim that the device, based on McCulloch's 
: quantised inertia, has been validated by 

: independent test company E-Labs, one of 
the biggest testing companies in the US. The 
: device produced 45 millinewtons — about the 
: weight of a 20p piece — with just one Watt 

: of power, and was tested in vacuum with all 

: electrical and thermal confounding factors 
accounted for. 


Even E-Labs confirmation will not sway 


: sceptics, and IVO are planning the ultimate 
: demonstration: launching a satellite which 
will manoeuvre in space using their drive. 

: “Our expectation is to have a demonstration 
: in space within the next 12 months,” IVO 

: CEO Richard Mansell told me. He was not 
able to release any further details. 


If successful, this test would transform 


the space industry. Crewed spacecraft could 
: get to Mars in weeks rather than months, 

: satellites would be cheaper to operate, 

: orbital solar power would be feasible... 

and one day we might see silent, wingless 

: electric aircraft. 


However, we have been here before. 


: The Chinese were preparing for a space 

: test in 2016, but no more was heard of it. 
American start-up Cannae announced plans 
: for a small satellite with their version of the 
: drive in 2017, but, again, nothing further 

: has emerged. Shawyer has been working 

: with unnamed clients for some years with 

; big plans, but no working spacecraft yet. To 
: sceptics, failure to actually put a drive up 

: there and see whether it works makes the 
: whole thing look like fake science. 


It is quite likely that the establishment, 


both corporate and governmental, will lose 
: patience soon and propellentless drives 

: with disappear into the netherworld of 

: fringe science, where there is much excited 
: discussion and YouTube videos but no 
funding for actual science or engineering. 


A definitive make-or-break quantum drive 


: test might just change the world — or it 

: might prove the sceptics right and show that 
: researchers have been deluding themselves. 
But at least it might clear up the uncertainty 

: at last. 


WEIRD WAVES & BOOMS | 


GOING ROGUE 

Once considered the mythical 
stuff of sailor’s yarns, rogue 

or freak waves entered the 
realms of respectability in 1984 
when one hit the Gorm drilling 
platform in the North Sea. The 
first rogue wave to be reliably 
measured was what is known as 
the “Draupner Wave” in 1995: 
that hit 26.5m (87ft) in height 
in a sea where the average wave 
height was around 12m (39ft). 
Since then, several others have 
been measured, and rogue waves 
have been defined as any wave 
with a height more than double 
that of other waves occurring 
around them. 

Now, the most extreme 
rogue wave ever reported has 
been measured off the coast of 
Ucluelet, British Columbia, in 
Canada. This was 17.6m (57ft 
9in) high in a sea with waves 
averaging 6m (20ft), making 
it almost three times the size 
of the regular waves around it. 
“Only a few rogue waves in high 
sea states have been observed 
directly, and nothing of this 
magnitude. The probability of 
such an event occurring is once 
in 1,300 years,” said Dr Johannes 
Gemumrich of the University of 
Victoria, whose MarineLabs’ 
CoastAware™ platform, a 
network of buoys off the Ucluelet 
coast, picked up the monster 
wave. “The unpredictability of 
rogue waves, and the sheer power 
of these ‘walls of water’ can 
make them incredibly dangerous 
to marine operations and the 
public,” says MarineLabs CEO, 
Dr Scott Beatty. The cause of 
rogue waves is still unknown, but 
Beatty says: “The potential of 
predicting rogue waves remains 
an open question, but our data 
are helping to better understand 
when, where and how rogue 
waves form, and the risks that 
they pose.” 

A 2012 study suggested that 
oceanic rogue holes, the inverse 
of rogue waves, could also exist, 
where the depth of the hole 
can reach more than twice the 
significant wave height, but none 
have yet been recorded outside 
the lab. newswire.ca, 8 Feb 2022. 


SOLAR MYSTERY 

Weird waves are not confined 

to the oceans, or indeed the 
Earth. Researchers studying 
the Sun have discovered waves 
inside it that move in the 
opposite direction to its rotation 
and travel faster than can be 
explained by current physics. 
The waves were spotted by Chis 
Hanson, a researcher at New 
York University Abu Dhabi, 
who was trawling through 
decades of solar observation 
data looking for something 
completely different when he 
spotted swirling patterns on the 
Sun’s surface caused by what 
he has called “high frequency 
retrograde (HFR) waves”. 

“One of the biggest mysteries 
of the Sun is the ‘convective 
conundrum’, where theory 
suggests, but observations 
cannot find, the existence of 
large convective cells,” said 
Hanson. “We were therefore 
looking in the data for signatures 
of these cells and that’s when 
we discovered the HFR waves.” 
Hanson and his colleagues 
considered many ways in which 
interactions between known 
forces could produce HFR waves, 
but they all came up short, 
leading them to conclude that 
the “as-yet undetermined nature 
of these waves promises novel 
physics and fresh insight into 
solar dynamics.” They plan to 
continue to develop models of 
the Sun’s interior in an attempt 
to discover the origin of the 
mysterious waves. vice.com, 24 
Mar 2022. 


STRANGE DAYS ¥, 


NEW JERSEY NOISE 
Elsewhere, it is mysterious sound 
waves that are causing a stir. 
Lower Township, New Jersey, 
was struck by a mystery boom on 
8 February; local resident Fran 
Garretson described it as like 
someone stomping on her porch. 
“Like really walking hard or 
heavy. It lasted for a few seconds, 
a good 15-20 seconds,” she said. 
“Even the dog noticed it and 
started walking in circles,” said 
Vinny Wysocki, another local. 
Daniel DeSimone, who was on 
duty with the Rio Grande Fire 
Department in New Jersey, said: 
“About 18 minutes after 1pm we 
felt the ground shake and a loud 
rumble noise. About 10 minutes 
later it happened again.” The 
US Geological Survey reported 
no seismic activity in the area 

at that time, which rules out an 
earthquake, and local military 
bases denied they had carried 
out any operations that would 
have produced a sonic boom, 
while other officials ruled out 
construction or an explosion, 
leaving many to suspect some 
kind of weather phenomenon. 
Another boom caused similar 
consternation in Columbus, 
Indiana, on 30 March, with 

the sound being heard across 
multiple counties. City officials 
said: “We’ve been getting all 
kinds of calls about this,” but 
had also drawn a blank as to 

the cause, with the military also 
denying causing any explosions 
and the local airport saying 
there were no aircraft in the area 
travelling fast enough to create 


Rogue waves and holes, a mystery within the 
Sun and puzzling sounds on both US coasts 


sonic booms. A previous wave of 
mystery booms in Hammonton, 
New Jersey, in 2020 was traced 
to a backyard cloudbuster built 
by construction worker Rob 
Butkowski (see FT405:16). 6abc. 
com, 9 Feb; therepublic.com, 30 
Mar 2022. 


BOOMING HECK! 

When retired seismologist 

Tom Owens was awoken in 

the early morning of 7 March 

at his home on Orcas Island, 

off the Washington coast, by 

a mysterious boom, it was 

the second time that this had 
happened - the first was in 
December, on that occasion 
accompanied by a flash that he 
saw from his bedroom window. 
Annoyed, he decided to try and 
track down the source using 
seismic records. He called up 
former colleagues at the Pacific 
Northwest Seismic Network who 
looked at their data to ascertain 
what might have been going 

on and found sharp pulses of 
seismic energy on the island at 
the time of the booms. These 
could be tracked across the 
network, but were moving much 
more slowly than seismic waves, 
leading them to conclude that 
the waves were propagating 
through the air. Having checked 
for any records of meteors, 
researchers were able to rule 
them out, and the signals did 
not match those from military or 
commercial explosions, so those 
too were eliminated, although 
their waveforms were consistent 
with some kind of explosive. By 
triangulating the waves, they 
were able to get a rough location 
and tracked both the booms 
that Owens heard to roughly 

the same area of Orcas Island. 
Publicity did not get anyone to 
own up to causing the blasts, but 
there were suggestions on social 
media that they were connected 
to remnants of pipe bombs found 
on the island, leading Owens 
and colleagues to conclude the 
booms were likely to be the 
result of someone illicitly letting 
off illegal explosives, which 
police are now investigating. 
sanjuanislander.com, 16 Mar 2022. 
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GHOSTWATCH 


KEEPING AN EYE ON THE HAUNTED WORLD 


ABOVE: Holy Trinity Church, Blythburgh, “shimmering above the coastal marshes like a ghost ship.” BELOW: The north door, bearing the black dog’s claw marks. 


A new book — Britain’s Ghostly Heritage 
(2022) by John West — contains an 
enjoyable introduction by historic crime 
authority Stewart Evans. Best known for his 
bestselling studies of the Jack the Ripper 
murders (and one of a handful of writers 
actually worth reading on the enduring 
mystery), he reveals a long-standing side 
interest in ghost stories, especially those 
from East Anglia. 

In his introduction he shares a personal 
account of a ghost hunt he embarked upon 
in October 1972 while serving as a young 
police officer with the Suffolk Constabulary. 
Along with two fellow constables, he spent 
a night inside the reputedly haunted 
Westwood Lodge, an isolated manor house 
near Blythburgh in east Suffolk. His account 
recalls the style of independent, low-tech 
ghost hunting then at its zenith. 

Westwood Lodge stands in an area 
which in many ways still seems pleasantly 
detached, even remote, despite this 
stretch of the Suffolk coast experiencing a 
boom in popularity over the last 30 years. 
Encompassing Southwold, Walberswick and 
Dunwich, it has latterly become fashionable 
for country rambles, with Sarah Baxter 
remarking in the Daily Telegraph that “this 
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The Lodge stood 

deserted, pensively 
looking out over the 
Westwood Marshes 


underrated county is the best place in 
England for a spring walk” (26 Feb 2022). 
In fact, she merely follows in the footsteps 
of many illustrious ghost hunters since the 
1920s, including Alasdair Alpin MacGregor, 
James Wentworth Day, Peter Underwood, 
Andrew Green and Joan Forman, all 
attracted by the high concentration of 
hauntings in the district. 

Walkers and ghost hunters alike 
frequently set off from the outstanding 
local landmark in this area, Holy Trinity 
Church at Blythburgh, known as the 
“cathedral of the marshes”. Described by 
East Anglian author Ronald Blythe as “the 
most marvellous building in Suffolk, huge 
but fragile, shimmering above the coastal 
marshes like a ghost ship” (Sunday Times, 
4 Feb 2007). Blythburgh Church is a fine 
example of the mature perpendicular 
style of English Gothic architecture. 

Here on Sunday 4 August 1577 during a 
thunderstorm the Devil (according to an 
ancient pamphlet) appeared as a black 
dog wreaking havoc and leaving burn 
marks from his fiery claws still visible on 
the north door before going to mount a 
similar attack at Bungay an hour later (see 
FT251:23). Near here in 1944 a plane 


exploded, killing Joseph Kennedy Jr, eldest 
brother of US President John F Kennedy. 
Crossing the A12 bisecting the village, one 
reaches the haunted 18th century White 
Hart Inn where strange knocking sounds 
have been heard in the dead of night. 
Heading coastwards along footpaths, one 
passes over heathland including the stretch 
known as ‘Toby’s Walks’ commemorating 
Tobias Gill, a black soldier and drummer 
executed and gibbetted for the murder of 
a local woman, Anne Blakemore, in 1750. 
He reputedly returns at midnight, driving a 
phantom coach. Beyond lie dense woods 
and marshland where wildlife flourishes 
amid the whispering reedbeds within what 
is designated as the Suffolk Coast and 
Heaths Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 

But don’t let this tranquil appearance 
deceive, for ghosts are truly plentiful. There 
are spectral lights, Black Shuck pads its 
way through to Walberswick, a phantom 
coach trundles through Reydon and there 
is a spot where horses shy and recording 
equipment can mysteriously break down 
(see Correspondence, SPR Journal v.69, 
no.880, 2005). Pale phantom ladies 
wander, some crying and others mute and 
silent. And tucked well away from other 
human habitations lies Westwood Lodge, 
dating from Tudor times and missed entirely 
by Pevsner’s Buildings of England. The 
Lodge was expanded over the generations 
until it was reckoned to have more than 
40 rooms and self-contained portions. 

Fifty years ago, it stood deserted following 
the death of its previous owner in 1962, 
pensively looking out over the Westwood 
Marshes and edged by the brooding forest 
of Dunwich, alone save for its ghosts. 

Stewart Evans knew many of the local 
stories concerning this old manor house. 
His mother had been evacuated to the 
area as a teenager during World War II and 
visited Westwood Lodge. She heard strange 
sounds like footsteps in the building, which 
neither she nor other local people present 
could explain. Drawing on his mother’s local 
connections, Evans gained permission for 
himself and two police colleagues, Mick 
Reeves and George Lincoln, to conduct a 
nocturnal ghost hunt in October 1972. 

The story of their vigil and their 
photographs were duly published in the 
East Anglian Daily Times on 23 October 
1972, under the headline ‘Three P.-cs 
and things that go bump in the night’ — an 
account beginning with vibrant teasers 
and animated prose that characterised 
local and regional newspapers of the time. 
“Did the Lady in the long silver dress walk 
after midnight? Was she responsible for 
breaking the planted tell-tale seal, the dull 
thuds which echoed through the building 
or the mysterious temperature fluctuation 
in a remote Tudor mansion shrouded in a 
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ABOVE: The East Anglian Daily Times story on the vigil mounted by Stewart Evans and his colleagues 
asks: “Did the Lady in the Long Silver Dress walk after midnight?” 


sinister marsh mist at Blythburgh?” 

It was a time when hunting ghosts 
was freer and easier, in what was later 
recognised as “a bumper year for ghosts” 
(Cambridge Evening News, 15 Nov 1972). 
Decimal currency had only been introduced 
the year before, the school leaving age 
was just being raised to 16 and there were 
only three television channels, all ceasing 
broadcasting at midnight. There was much 
bloodshed occurring in Northern Ireland 
and elsewhere in the world, and the last 
American astronauts walked on the Moon. 
British cinemas showed such classics as 
The Poseidon Adventure, Dracula 1972 A.D. 
and Mutiny on the Buses. 

Arriving separately, the three young 
policemen parked their cars outside 
Westwood Lodge. Unlocking, they entered 
through the small asymmetrical entrance 
porch capped with a stone cornice and 
immediately began a search of the 
rambling house. Despite its remoteness, 
they thought it prudent to guard against 
any lurking rustic pranksters. Satisfying 
themselves the Lodge was empty, they 
prepared for their vigil based on the ground 
floor, with candles, torches, a ground sheet, 
refreshments, a tape recorder and cotton 
threads for guarding entrances. 

Their low-tech approach seems 
rudimentary — even primitive — today, yet 
that was the style of most ghost hunting 
prior to the 1990s. Unless involved with 
attempts to broadcast proceedings live, it 
was an investigative approach still largely 
dependent upon the human senses (and 
possible extra-senses) rather than any 


gadgetry or electronic paraphernalia. Their 
situation further recalls the truly isolated 
position that nocturnal investigators 

found themselves in country properties 
during the 1970s, a seclusion that many 
an urbanite of today might find deeply 
unsettling — possibly more so than the 
prospect of meeting a ghost! During work 
hours they would have had police radios 
for communication, but when off duty they 
were in the position of ordinary citizens in 
the age before cell phones. Once inside 
premises with no telephone landline, there 
was no easy way of summoning help. 

The silence and darkness of the 
cavernous Westwood Lodge would have 
been profound on that memorable night 
long ago as the hours crept on and the 
three men Sat waiting for signs of the 
presence of the dead. 

Such separation would seem 
unthinkable nowadays to a generation for 
whom being without an iphone proves an 
anxiety-inducing experience, the equivalent 
of being plunged into a sensory deprivation 
tank. Any notion of transmitting running 
commentaries, images and the minutize 
and trivia of your private impressions live 
across multiple media platforms belonged 
to some future sci-fi dystopia. 

Until this point, the weather had been 
unseasonably dry and clement with an 
‘Indian summer’ that autumn. The lunar 
calendar should have meant a moonlit 
night, but Evans recalls a dense white fog 
engulfing everything outside, oozing up to 
the windows, intensifying the feeling of 
being sealed in. 
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TOP RIGHT: The grim and brooding Westwood 
Lodge in 1972. BELOW RIGHT: Stewart Evans 
and fellow officers Mick Reeves and George 
Lincoln settle in for the night. 


Nothing happened until 1.20am, when 
they noticed that one of the cotton threads 
secured over a door had come down. It was 
hoped that if anything occurred it would 
focus on the stairs and hallway, leading 
them to wait in an adjacent room. 

Then came a low thud from within the 
heart of the building. Simultaneously, 

Mick Reeves felt it suddenly turning 
colder. Unfortunately, the trio lacked a 
thermometer to verify whether the chill 
was an objective or subjective sensation. 
Reeves stated: “The atmosphere was 
electric and although nothing could 

be seen, one had the impression that 
something was there.” 

They kept their nerve. Several more deep 
thuds emanated from within the cavernous 
building, prompting them to switch on 
their old-style tape recorder. These thuds 
repeated and when one came overhead 
the trio moved closer together, intently 
watching the staircase in the expectation 
of something appearing. The atmosphere 
seemed to thicken again and the sense of 
coldness intensified. As Reeves described 
it, “the presence could again be felt”. 
Evans, the last survivor of that night, shares 
a more downbeat recollection: “On odd 
occasions we could hear a faint, remote, 
deep booming noise seemingly emanating 
from below the house.” Then silence 
reigned again. The trio left at 4am, the 
place still shrouded in dense and cloying 
sea fog, with visibility little more than arms- 
length once they stepped outside. 

Featuring soon after in the press, the 
night swiftly became a local legend and 
garbled in folklore. Westwood Lodge 
impressed Anthony Hippisley Coxe on his 
visit to the district when compiling Haunted 
Britain (1973), his classic gazetteer of 
1,000 haunted sites. He found the long- 
empty dwelling “sad and a little sinister”, 
illustrating the entry with a grim autumnal 
photograph taken by the East Anglian 
Daily Times and mentioning how a retired 
gamekeeper who had seen a female 
apparition in nearby woods now refused to 
go there, and that the son of the present 
keeper “saw her just days before the 
policemen’s vigil” (Stewart Evans thinks at 
least one former gamekeeper was a bit of 
a prankster). The normally thorough Joan 
Forman later relied upon muddled accounts 
picked up locally which merged into “a 
policeman had a bad experience there 
in recent memory” (Haunted East Anglia, 
1974). 

Ghost hunting in its present form grew 
up in the 1860s and 1870s, an offshoot 
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of scientific interest in Spiritualism. 

Before this, ghost seekers blend with 
necromancers, magicians and spirit-raisers. 
Attempts at recording manifestations 

with instrumentation began during the 
1890s. Eschewing Spiritualist and magical 
motivations altogether, a young Harry Price 
(1881-1948) held a solo ghost hunt at 

an old Shropshire manor house around 
1895. On hearing footsteps descend a 
darkened staircase, he let off an explosive 
camera flash, revealing nothing visible 

on either the stairs or on the resultant 
photograph, though he was convinced 

he heard the ghost stumble! Often rated 

a Price invention, there is no doubt he 
pioneered more sophisticated technical 
approaches to ghost hunting in his later 
public career up until his death in 1948. 
Thereafter, a new generation took up 
ghost hunting with equipment aided by 


the increasing availability of cameras and 
tape recorders. Tony Cornell (1924-2010) 
promoted this in Cambridge in the 1950s, 
with some engaging black and white films 
of his expeditions collected and released 
by the East Anglian Film Archive in 2010. 
Within 20 years, the mass production of 
cameras, video and tape recorders made 
ghost hunting open to all, no longer an elite 
pastime for a dedicated few. 

Occasionally, vigils yielded interesting 
results, capturing noises, unexplained 
object movements, low-level physical 
events and anomalous instrumental 
readings. Leaving audio recorders running 
overnight achieved apparent successes at 
Borley Church in Essex and Bircham Newton 
aerodrome in Norfolk, though both have 
since been doubted. Physical movements 
were logged in poltergeist outbreaks, but 
visual apparitions remained elusive. 
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ABOVE LEFT: High-tech ghost hunting: Tony Cornell armed with a Spectrum computer in a 1987 issue of Your Computer. ABOVE RIGHT: SPIDER in retirement. 


Tony Cornell developed an automated 
system with Howard Wilkinson combining 
a camera, audio and temperate gauge 
triggered by sound or temperature 
variations. Known by the acronym ‘SPIDER’ 
(Spontaneous Psychophysical Incident 
Data Electronic Recorder), a combination 
of instruments could be pre-programmed 
to record any physical changes. SPIDER 
offered much promise. 

Then it came to be noticed that fully 
formed apparitions seemed to avoid ghost 
hunters, even investigators desperate to 
see one. A scarcely glimpsed figure, a 
shadowy form and a rare doppelganger 
or ghost of the living is usually about as 
good as it ever gets, with hallucination the 
parsimonious sceptical verdict waiting in the 
wings. SPIDER was seldom activated when 
left running remotely. 

“When the ghost hunters arrive, the 
ghosts go out the window,” declared 
Commander Bill Bellars, one-time General 
Secretary of the Ghost Club. He had seen 
one ghost, but never on any night-time 
investigations at properties including stately 
homes, council houses and a brewery. 
Many other researchers testified to this 
pattern of no-shows. Peter Underwood used 
to say that he would like to see a ghost and 
step in its path so it could walk through him 
— “That would be an experience!” Sadly, the 
ghosts never obliged him. (see /In Search of 
Ghosts, 1995, by lan Wilson). 

Perhaps this is a good thing. One of 
the few credible accounts of a ghost 
hunter on watch and experiencing a 
visual apparition walking occurred on an 
investigation into the badly haunted home 
of the Proctor family at Willington Mill on 
Tyneside in the 1840s, where a wide range 
of phenomena was experienced by the 


They complained of an 
apparition who “had 
eyeholes, but no eyes”, 


and a cat and a monkey 
—__________ 


family and outsiders. The Proctor children 
were the chief ghost-seers, despite all 
attempts to keep sightings from them. They 
complained of a female apparition who 
“had eyeholes, but no eyes”, and a cat 
and monkey, though these animals were 
more amusing than disturbing. Events led 
a group of local men to mount an overnight 
watch, during which one of them, seated 
in a chair, saw the figure of a woman in 
grey advancing upon him. He leapt up 

with a shriek and in doing so passed right 
through the oncoming figure. Fainting in 
horror, he collapsed on top of a startled 
friend who sat in another chair opposite 

in a chair dozing. The shocked witness 
revived, but displayed a state of “extreme 
nervous excitement and accompanied with 
much coldness and faintness for three 
hours though not irrational.” An observer 
noted: “He had a ghastly look and started 
at the smallest sound, could not bear to 
see anything white; he had not been in the 
least sleepy, and was not at all frightened 
till the moment when the G[host] met 

his gaze....” and adding: “E. D. has got a 
shock he will not soon cast off”. (See ‘The 
Haunted House at Willington’, SPR Journal 
v.5, pp.331-352, 1893.) 

Ghosts tend to come spontaneously for 
those not looking for them and, thankfully, 
with less trauma. In 1997, | interviewed 
Mrs Brenda King, the then landlady of the 


Plough Inn at Icklingham in north-west 
Suffolk. She experienced a range of ghostly 
noises and inexplicable object movements 
in her pub, on one occasion unexpectedly 
walking straight into a shadowy male figure 
in a corridor. It was a hair-raising sensation 
that she described as like moving through a 
mass of cobwebs. 

A description which naturally brings us 
back to the performance of SPIDER. It is 
sobering to find that in a dozen locations, 
reputedly subject to intense haunting 
effects, over 20 years and with some 1,200 
hours deployment at one otherwise active 
site in particular, the results were negligible. 

| tried visiting Westwood Lodge in 1996, 
finding it securely fenced off on all sides, 
and then in 2003 discovering it occupied 
and undergoing restoration. Two years 
earlier a casual remark to the Sunday 
Express by Tony Cornell on the frequency 
of sightings that with “the introduction 
of mobile phones 15 years ago, ghost 
sightings began to decline to the point 
where now we are receiving none” achieved 
widespread publicity, but was wholly 
misrepresented as him implying that 
interference from mobile signals prevented 
ghosts manifesting. The following year, 
Cornell gave his opinion in his Investigating 
the Paranormal (2002) that apparitions 
could belong to some different dimension, 
not tied to our level of reality. 

SPIDER is now retired, awaiting a 
permanent home as a relic in a ghost 
hunting museum, having functioned, it 
might be said, as a kind of electronic 
exorcist. It is therefore extremely doubtful 
that SPIDER or any other heavily technical 
approach would have performed any better 
in detecting the lady in the silver dress at 
Westwood Lodge on that night long ago. 
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TOM RUFFLES 


STRANGE DAYS 


NORTHERN WEIRDNESS IS BACK! 


fter a three-year 
interregnum, Weird 
Weekend North returned 


to the Community Hall in 
Rixton-with-Glazebrook, 
Warrington, on 2-3 April. Glen 
Vaudrey deserves praise for 

his determianed efforts to 
overcome many obstacles and 
keep the weird flag flying! His 
programme included a good 
mix of new and old faces, with 
compere ‘Barry Tadcaster’ 
(Richard Freeman sans 
trademark beard) delivering 
bizarre introductions, helped by 
Orang Pendek Ken Jeavons and 
Gef the Talking Mongoose. One 
unanticipated problem was that 
the refurbished hall now had 
black curtains behind the stage, 
so presentations had to be 
projected onto a side wall. The 
attendance of around 80 would 
have been greater had not some 
people fallen victim to Covid. 

I opened Saturday’s 
proceedings with what I can 
assure readers was a new talk 
(see panel) about The Aintree 
Spectres; people marching 
around a field outside the 
Merseyside village at night 
wearing KKK-style apparel and 
brandishing burning torches 
(see Rob Gandy, “The Aintree 
Spectres”, FT399:38-42). They 
had been witnessed on various 
occasions between WWII 
and the late-1980s. Suspects 
included extreme Christian 
fundamentalists and an ancient 
sect called The Lily-White 
Boys, but definitive conclusions 
could not be reached because 
secret societies tend to be, well, 
secret. 

James Newton toured his 
favourite cryptozoology-related 
films by decade. He admitted 
to his flexible interpretation 
of ‘cryptozoology’ and began 
with several creatures from 
the Carry On films, before 
moving to the ‘Baddest Daddy 
of them all’, King Kong (see 
David Sutton, “The Ultimate 
Adventure”, FT206:38-41). 
What’s not to like about films 
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featuring lost worlds and 
outsize animals? While many 
were “not very good” they were 
still very enjoyable. Arguably 
the most influential crypto-film 
was Jaws, given that its format 
has been mimicked so often 
subsequently. 

A subject new to most of 
the audience was Skeptical 
Liguistics. Mark Newbrook 
described how there had been 
6,000 human languages living 
or dead, and emphasised 
that speech and language 
were not the same thing. He 
incorporated fascinating and 
amusing examples, and touched 
on various academic debates. 
Topics ranged from John Dee’s 
Enochian language to the 
influence of alphabets; and 
from made-up languages like 
Klingon (FT215:38-42) to the 
claim that the last speaker of 
Cornish was a parrot! 

Alan Murdie revisited the 
Borley Rectory case (FT229:21) 
to explore various related 
oddities. He referred to 
medizeval Catholic documents 
about the ghost of a man in 
purgatory asking for prayers 
and candles. ‘Purgatory’ as 
a concept was removed by 
Protestantism, but perhaps 
a re-evaluation of the whole 
case might be consistent with 
Catholic Purgatory; with the 
scandalous, bigamous Rector’s 
wife, Marianne Foyster, 
possibly fitting the profile of a 


The Government 
knows much 
more than it says 
about dogmen 


poltergeist focus, rather than 
being an ‘hysteric’. 

Where does Bob Fischer get 
his energy from? His ebullient 
Haunted Generation (see 
Bob Fischer, “The Haunted 
Generation”, FT354:30-37) 
presentation illuminated 
the disquiet of growing up 
in the 1970s surrounded by 
music, films and television 
programmes which nodded to 
the supernatural and unnerved 
young souls. Examples ranged 
from Bagpuss to what went 
on in schools and colleges 


ROB GANDY reports from 
Weekend North 2022 


LEFT: Bob Fischer talks about the 
Haunted Generation. FACING PAGE: 
The proud winner of this year’s lard- 
eating contest. 


- some of which would not be 
countenanced nowadays (e.g. 
a particularly sinister music, 
movement and mime exercise 
for primary schools). Did British 
folk music influence things? 
Did analogue technology 
engender fuzziness and 
vagueness? 

WWN regular Steve Jones 
described many historical 
and personal coincidences. 
The former included Violet 
Kessam, who survived three 
ships’ sinkings, and Wilmer 
McLean, whose properties 
saw the beginning and end of 
the American Civil War. Some 
of his personal coincidences 
were very amusing, such as 
the cowboy at the bar ina 
Melton Mowbray pub. However, 
there were several darker 
ones relating to a convicted 
murderer whom Steve hopes he 
never gets to meet. 

Jamie Atkinson finished 
the day by explaining how 
werewolves are not what you 
think. He criticised the 1935 
Werewolf of London film’s 
conflation of the rare condition 
of clinical lycanthropy with 
historical stories about cryptid 
dogmen, thereby impeding 
serious research into the latter. 
He described several high- 
profile dogman cases, including 
the creature witnessed at 
Yorkshire’s Barnston Drain 
(FT342:4). Jamie claimed 
the USA Government knows 
much more than it says about 
dogmen. 

Ryan Shirlow started 
the Sunday session with 
a wonderful show during 
which he took the audience 
through Arthur C Clarke’s 
Musterious World and Strange 
Powers television series (Ryan 
offered a detailed overview of 
Musterious World in FT410:32- 
39, 411:42-47, 412:44-49 and 


will be giving Strange Powers 

a similar treatment later 

this year). He emphasised 
their ‘hauntological’ aspects, 
including chilling synth 
drones and the gravitas of 
Gordon Honeycombe. Many 

of Mysterious World’s wonders, 
such as the iconic crystal 
skull, have now been proven 

to be ‘wrong’; but Strange 
Powers focuses on personal 
experiences (such as the 
Flixborough timeslip) less open 
to being disproved. Ryan then 
took his banjo and tambourine 
and sang songs about “A Most 
remarkable American” (Charles 
Fort), Arthur C Clarke himself 
(with audience participation) 
and “They’re Coming To 

Take Me Away (To The Weird 
Weekend)”, namechecking 
featured speakers. Great fun! 

Ann Winsper’s presentation 
about Teresa Helena Higginson 
detailed how Teresa (b.1844) 
saw various accidents as God 
allowing her to suffer like 
Jesus; she willingly endured 
pain, picking up red-hot coals 
and putting them down her 
dress so it caught fire. She 
was stigmatic, experienced 
ecstasies, bilocated, made 
predictions and performed 
minor miracles. The Catholic 
Church stopped her 
beatification process when 
distancing itself from such 
phenomena. Nevertheless, 
pilgrims visit her grave in 
Neston, Wirral. A couple who 
in recent years reprinted 
some old leaflets about 
Teresa experienced strange 
phenomena; including 
disembodied voices, visiting a 
house later found not to exist, 
Bibles shooting out of drawers, 
and mysteriously appearing 
and disappearing printers’ dies 
-an incredible story! 

Richard Freeman described 
searches for the Yeti in 
northeast India, stressing 
that these elusive creatures 
are brown/black, more like an 
orangutan, rather than white 
and living in remote forests. 
Locals have no reason to 
fabricate stories about their 
encounters, and in early 2022 
European witnesses saw what 


ABOVE: Rob Gandy gives his talk on the Aintree Spectres — but haven’t we 
heard it all before? Well, at least three people thought they had... 


Following my ‘Aintree 
Spectres’ presentation, 

a woman hurried over to 
me and asked why | had 
repeated it from an earlier 
WWN rather than delivering 
a new talk. Surprised, | 
explained this was the very 
first time | had ever given 
it, which perturbed her 
greatly. She told me she 
had seen me give the exact 
same presentation before, 


they thought was the creature. 
The main theories are that 
the Yeti is not a bear and 
that it relates to humankind’s 
ancestors. Richard believes 
that it exists and is a giant ape. 
Richard also organised 
two competitions, and if you 
have any sense, you make 
sure you lose, given his 
sense of humour. The lard- 
eating contest attracted two 
masochistic contestants, and 
many audience voyeurs filmed 
this unique form of torture on 
their mobiles. Two quiz teams 
answered questions about 
monsters, ghosts and UFOs. 
The winners’ prizes? Women’s 
thongs with Richard’s photo 
on them, together with the 
words ‘Good P| 
One Roger’! The | 
adult fairytale - 
colouring-books Ne 
for the runners- | # 
up seemed * 
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even down to the jokes 

and asides. As we chatted 
later, she explained that 
she sometimes had similar 
inexplicable episodes, 

but was adamant about 
having seen my ‘Aintree 
Spectres’ talk before. Her 
daughter, who was with her, 
added that they had heard 
someone else say that they 
had seen me do the talk 
before, and pointed him 


more desirable to me. 
Madagascar is the fourth 
largest island in the world, 
with many unique animals, but 
Nathan Jackson highlighted 
that it is also home to an array 
of cryptids. His talk set out 
the various cryptozoological 
categories. The crypto-primates 
included many giant lemurs, 
which Bernard Heuvelmans 
considered as having sloth-like 
ancestors. The audience closed 
its ears when Nathan described 
witnesses seeing pygmy lemurs 
‘crypto-dogging’ by a fire! 
Others included water 
horses, carnivores, 
enormous bats with 
’ seven-foot (2m) 
wingspans, horse-like 
creatures and giant 
birds. 


out. | went over to speak 
to the man, who confirmed 
that he believed he had also 
seen my talk in the past, 
although he described this 
‘memory’ as being more 
like a strong case of déja 
vu. At lunchtime | asked 
if anyone else might have 
had a similar experience. 
Lo and behold, a third 
attendee encountered me 
on the afternoon and told 
me that he too remembered 
having seen my complete 
presentation before. 

This is all very strange. 
| had never previously 
delivered my ‘Aintree 
Spectres’ talk, and yet three 
people say that | had. | 
asked if they had read my 
article in FT, but they were 
adamant that this had had 
no influence. Did some sort 
of timeslip take place, or 
has the Covid 19 pandemic 
affected some people’s 
memories in an unknown 
way? It is certainly striking 
for something so fortean 
to take place at a fortean 
event... 


The final speaker, Andrew 
Ross, made County Durham 
sound like a great place for 
fortean tourists. His tales 
included: wraiths of suicidal 
students; disappearing bell- 
ringers; vengeful spirits of 
murdered women bent on 
seeing the perpetrators hang; 
knights slicing and dicing giant 
worms (as they call dragons up 
there); and St Cuthbert’s Mist 
descending to prevent Durham 


being bombed by the Luftwaffe. 


My favourite was the story of 

how ghosts at Lumley Castle 

(now a hotel) helped England’s 

cricketers win a Test Match. 
And there WWN2022 closed, 

a welcome success. Glen 

has an excellent line-up for 

WWN2023 (1-2 April 2023) 

and ‘Magic’ is one theme. 

Tickets are already on sale 

at www.weirdweekendnorth. 

com/, so book early to avoid 

disappointment. 
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PHOTOS: ROB GANDY 


@FIRSTMINIMINI / TIKTOK 


ALIEN YAU NEWS FROM THE CRYPTOZOOLOGICAL GARDEN 


GREEN, HAIRY, SCARY! 
In early March 2022, numerous 
websites were reviewing a TikTok 
video posted on 27 February by 
user @firstminimini of a bizarre, 
scary-looking freshwater snake 
— captured alive by local man Tu 
in a swamp in Thailand’s Sakon 
Nakhon province — that seemed 
at first sight to be covered in 
long green hair or fur. In fact, its 
‘fur’ was profuse algae attached 
to this 2ft/60cm-long snake’s 
dorsal and lateral scales (its belly 
was unaffected). Taxonomically, 
it was apparently a species of 
Homalopsis water snake, a mildly 
venomous Asian colubrid that 
typically lurks motionless inside 
rocky crevices in still, stagnant 
water to seize prey, but where, as 
a result, algal growth upon it can 
occur. 

Although this specimen is an 
extreme case, algal biofouling 
in snakes is not scientifically 
unprecedented. In 2010, for 
instance, an extensive paper by 
Sydney University biologist Dr R 
Shine and two co-researchers 
documenting it in sea-snakes was 
published by the Proceedings of 
the Royal Society B: Biological 
Sciences. Moreover, in 2013, 
algal fouling was formally 
recorded for the first time from 
a homalopsid species, the dog- 
faced water snake Cerberus 
rynchops, as documented in the journal 
Herpetology Notes. Also worthy of note: 
wildlife friend Sally Watts has informed 
me that the aquatic southeast Asian 
tentacle snakes Erpeton tentaculatum f 
formerly at Chester Zoo “sported amazing : 
weed growth... though not as much as H 
this [the Thai snake]. Hidden in plain 
sight, as it were. Apparently when they 
shed skin they were ‘bald’, then regrew 
their camouflage”. Sadly, they later died 
in a fire. www.tiktok.com/@firstfirstmini/ 
video/7069176155089243418?is_from_ 
webapp=1&sender_device=pc&web_ 
id7070879095899129350, 27 Feb 
2022. 


OFF WITH THEIR HEADS! 

Some truly extraordinary creatures may 
well have lived alongside humanity long 
ago, but became extinct before being 
recognised and catalogued by modern- 
day science. According to new findings, 
one such beast appears to have been 

a hitherto unknown species of gharial- 
related crocodilian from southern China. 
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Dubbed Hanyusuchus sinensis, it can 
be readily distinguished from typical 
crocodiles and alligators by its noticeably 


long, thin skull and snout. Three millennia : 


ago, during China’s Bronze Age, this 
very imposing 19ft (5.8m) reptile was 
undoubtedly a top predator. 

However, the two subfossil specimens 
recently documented, and which date 


from that period, show evidence of vicious 


weaponised attacks by humans and 
possibly even ritual beheading. Clearly, 
this species was seen as a major threat 
by the expanding human population back 
then. Moreover, based upon a lengthy 
history of chronicles relating to crocodile 
killings there, Prof. Minoru Yoneda, of 
the University Museum at the University 
of Tokyo, suspects that H. sinensis was 
systematically wiped out via prolonged, 
ruthless hunting during the past 3,000 
years, but with its last representatives 
conceivably dying just a few centuries 
ago. Tragically, therefore, this remarkable 
animal may have been lost to science, 
and therefore to the prospect of saving it 
from extinction, by only the narrowest of 


LEFT: A video of what appeared to be a 
green hairy snake was shared online by 
a TikTok user. 


chronological margins. https:/ 
royalsocietypublishing.org/ 
doi/10.1098/rspb.2022.0085 9 
Mar; https:/www.dailymail.co.uk/ 
sciencetech/article-10598089/ 
Giant-1 9ft-long-crocodile-like- 
creature-ritualistically-beheaded- 
3-000-years-ago.html, 10 Mar 
2022. 


GALAPAGOS GIANT 
HIDING IN PLAIN SIGHT 
Staying with substantial yet 
hitherto unrevealed reptiles: the 
presence of a new, previously 
unrecognised species of giant 
tortoise has recently been 
confirmed on the island of San 
Cristobal in Ecuador’s famous 
Galapagos archipelago. This 
ecologically priceless island 
group is already celebrated for 
being home to a large number 
(15) of even more sizeable 
land tortoise species (from 
which the name ‘Galapagos’ 
is directly derived). However, it 
was lately found to possess an 
unsuspected additional species, 
when DNA samples taken from 
living specimens inhabiting the 
lowlands of San Cristébal were 
discovered, very unexpectedly, 
to differ substantially from DNA 
samples taken from dead giant tortoise 
bones and shells obtained in this island’s 
highlands in 1906. 

Until now, all giant tortoises on 
this island were assumed to belong 
to the same species, Chelonoidis 
chathamensis, but it is now likely that the 
lowland and highland specimens belong 
to two different species. Moreover, the 
highland species has almost certainly 
become extinct, but as this was the 
one to which the name Chelonoidis 
chathamensis was originally applied, a 
new name may well be required for the 
newly delineated, still-surviving lowland 
species. The latter, incidentally, is 
currently represented by around 8,000 
specimens — yet all of them until now 
have been hiding in plain sight, at least as 
far as taxonomists are concerned. 

www.independent.co.uk/news/ 
science/giant-tortoise-lineage-galapagos- 
islands-b2035105.html 14 Mar; https:/ 
mg.co.za/environment/2022-03-1 7-new- 
giant-tortoise-species-found-on-galapagos- 
after-dna-study/, 17 Mar 2022. 


GBENGA ADEWOYIN / FACEBOOK 


AFRICAN ODDITIES 


KENYAN MERMAID 

In mid-April, a video claiming 

to show a real beached mermaid 
went viral on TikTok and other 
social media platforms, initially 
in Kenya, and then across the rest 
of Africa. The video shows what 
appears to be a creature with the 
upper body of a human child and 
the lower body of a fish lying on a 
beach, still alive and sporadically 
twitching, surrounded by curious 
onlookers. Most posts claimed 

it was filmed in Kwale, Kenya, 
but police there swiftly stepped 
in, saying: “Reports indicating 

a mermaid has been spotted in 
Kwale are fake.” 

In fact, the first posts, made 
on 6 April, claimed that the 
creature had been filmed in 
Muizenberg, South Africa, and 
later there were also claims it 
was in Uganda. Some people 
have speculated that the scene 
shows a child who has been 
partly swallowed by a fish, rather 
than a mermaid, but none of the 
crowd seem to show any concern 
for the child, and the two bodies 
appear seamlessly joined rather 
than one being stuck in the 
mouth of the other. South African 
police also poured cold water 
on the story, saying “Please note 
that Muizenberg [police force] 
has no reports of a mermaid that 
was washed up by the beach 
nor reports of a child bitten by 
a fish.” 

Investigating the video, the 
long-running fact checking site 
Snopes.com said: “This video 
is a digitally altered composite 
featuring genuine footage of a 
dying fish and digitally added 
images of a child or doll. In 
fact, upon close examination 
of this footage, you can see 
that the sand loses texture as 
the ‘mermaid’s’ arms move 
across the beach. At one point, 
the fingers even disappear, 
indicating that the ‘mermaid’s 
body’ was digitally inserted into 
this footage”. snopes.com, 12 Apr; 
coasttocoastam.com, 13 Apr 2022. 


GBENGA VS JUJU 

Meanwhile, in Nigeria, 24-year- 
old Gbenga Adewoyin is fighting 
a one-person war against 


Viral video purports to show a ‘mermaid’ on an African beach, 
while one brave man takes a stand against superstition 


superstitious belief. Staking 
out markets around the country 
armed with just a megaphone 
and a knife, at each stop he 
announces: “Anyone that can 
provide any evidence for the 
existence of the supernatural, 
be it juju or voodoo magic, will 
be offered 2.5m naira [£4,650]”; 
his knife is for anyone who 
believes that juju can make them 
invulnerable to blades. 

Belief in traditional spirits and 
the accompanying juju are strong 
in Nigeria, with many people 
holding them alongside their 
official religion of Christianity 
or Islam, accepting the idea that 
witches can shapeshift into cats, 
or that charms can protect bare 
skin from sharp blades or cause 
money to appear in a suitably 
charmed clay pot. 

Adewoyin has his work cut 
out for him. Dr Olaleye Kayode, 

a senior lecturer in African 
Indigenous Religions at the 


University of Ibadan, has said 
that money-making juju rituals 
using human body parts really 
work, explaining that the money 
doesn’t just appear out of thin 
air but the notes “are gotten 
by spirits from existing banks.” 
Jude Akanbi, a lecturer at the 
Crowther Graduate Theological 
Seminary in Abéokuta, says 
“This ability to transform 
yourself to [a] cat, to disappear 
and reappear, these things are 
possible within the dynamics 
of traditional African religion. 
Although [it] sounds illogical, 
like old wives’ tales, however 
from what we have seen and 
heard, these things are possible. 
Adewoyin, though, is doing 
three national tours, offering 
his cash prize, crowd-funded 
via Twitter, to anyone who can 
publicly demonstrate juju 
powers, saying: “If the money 
ritual worked, we would have 
seen a massive inflation in the 


” 


ABOVE: The viral fake mermaid video. 
LEFT: Gbenga Adewoyin takes his 
megaphone to the marketplace. 


economy for the decades that 
we have believed in it.” Recently 
there were banner headlines 
and widespread horror after 
three men allegedly killed a 
17-year-old girl in Ogun state 
and used her body parts ina 
money-making ritual. Adewoyin 
denounces people who carry 
out killings to obtain body 
parts for such rituals saying: 
“T feel horrible to see young 
people engage in these ritual 
killings.” He is concerned that 
such murders are now a common 
feature of Nigerian society, with 
regular media stories reporting 
them, accompanied by gruesome 
images of the mutilated corpses. 
So far, no one has successfully 
claimed Adewoyin’s cash, and 
Nigeria’s Information Minister 
Lai Mohammed has blamed 
Nigerian “Nollywood” movies 
and social media for the upsurge 
in juju killings. Adewoyin 
believes the problem is much 
deeper and that the education 
system needs reform to persuade 
people that juju and the 
supernatural are not real. “For 
a reasonable human being to 
believe that a human with all his 
biological components can turn 
into a yam or banana is illogical, 
and worrisome,” he said. BBC 
News, 21 Mar 2022. 
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CHIP HIRES / GAMMA-RAPHO VIA GETTY IMAGES 


STRANGE DAYS 


NECROLOG 


This month, we remember a record-breaking fossil hunter and champion of 
Kenyan wildlife and salute the many political failures of a Hampstead eccentric 


ABOVE: Palzeanthropologist Richard Leakey photographed in Kenya in 1985. 


RICHARD LEAKEY 
Celebrated as a paleoanthro- 
pologist who discovered more 
ground-breaking hominid fos- 
sils than anyone else, Richard 
Leakey, who has died aged 77, 
lived a colourful, controversial 
and varied life. 

The son of famed primatolo- 
gist Louis Leakey, who held the 
record for discovering the most 
hominid fossils until Richard 
surpassed him, he went on his 
first fossil hunting expedition 
aged three and discovered his 
first important fossil at six - the 
jaw of an extinct giant pig. His 
formal education ended at 16 
and he initially took a different 
path to his father, setting up a 
safari firm catering to tourists, 
but he was soon taking part 
in fossil hunting expeditions 
again, although he was angered 
by being sidelined by academ- 
ics for his lack of qualifications. 
His father was famously dismis- 
sive of such things - Louis’s pro- 
tégées Jane Goodall and Dian 
Fossey also lacked academic 
qualifications - and Richard 
was encouraged to continue 
with his work. “I’m not a biolo- 
gist. ’'m not an evolutionist,” he 
said. “I’m a naturalist.” Strik- 
ing out on his own, he was soon 
making discoveries at Koobi 
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Fora on the shore of Lake Tur- 
kana, Kenya, with his “hominid 
gang”, turning up fossil after 
fossil that threw new light on 
human evolution, finding 35 
hominid specimens in the 1972 
season alone, including the 
famed 1470 skull. This was an 
almost complete fossil of a new 
species, Homo rudolfensis. Much 
controversy surrounded this 
find, its identity and dating, 
and this brought Leakey’s com- 
bative side to the fore, as did 
the arrival in Africa of Donald 
Johanson, later discoverer of 
the “Lucy” fossil, with whom 
Leakey was furiously competi- 
tive. His family life was simi- 
larly turbulent, and Leakey had 
fallings out with his brother 
and his father, only reconciling 
days before Louis died. 

As well as his palzoanthro- 
pology, Leakey was pivotal in 
the development of the Na- 
tional Museums of Kenya, be- 
coming administrative director 
in 1968 then director in 1974. 
In 1989 he was recruited by 
Kenyan President Daniel arap 
Moi to run the Kenya Wildlife 
Service. This made him deadly 
enemies among the country’s 
elephant poachers, whom he 
pursued with vigour, most no- 
toriously burning stockpiles of 


confiscated ivory in public. He 
believed that this was the cause 
of one of his brushes with 
death, when a plane he was 
flying crashed, badly injuring 
his legs, which were eventually 
amputated below the knee. He 
always believed the crash was 
the result of sabotage. He had 
previously cheated death when 
diagnosed with terminal kidney 
disease at 35, only being saved 
after his estranged younger 
brother reconciled with him 
and donated a kidney, saying: 
“Now I won't be able to hate 
his guts.” Resigning from the 
Wildlife Service in 1994, when 
the government started corrup- 
tion investigations he believed 
were politically motivated, he 
went on to form his own politi- 
cal party, Safina (Swahili for 
‘ark’ or ‘boat’), became an MP 
and served as cabinet secretary 
and head of the Kenyan civil 
service, as well as founding 

the conservation organisation 
WildlifeDirect and serving on 
its board. 

Richard Erskine Frere Leakey, 
paleoanthropologist, conser- 
vationist and politician; born 
Nairobi, Kenya, 19 Dec 1944; 
died Kona Baridi, Kenya 2 Jan 
2022, aged 77. 


‘RAINBOW’ GEORGE WEISS 
George Weiss, better known 

as “Rainbow George”, was 
frequently described as the 
“godfather of Hampstead ec- 
centrics”, or, as he sometimes 
styled himself, “Hampstead’s 
Village Idiot”. He gained wider 
notoriety through his utopian 
political party, usually called 
the Vote for Yourself Rainbow 
Dream Ticket, although at 
times it was called The Make 
Politicians History Party, the 
www.xat.org party, or whatever 
whimsical title reflected his 
mood at the time. He stood for 
many seats, but almost always 
received heroically small 
numbers of votes. Standing in 
13 constituencies in the 2005 
general election, he polled 


1,289 votes in total, while at 
the 2003 Brent East by-election 
he came bottom of a list of 16 
candidates with just 11 votes. 
His final attempt at reaching 
Parliament, following a “Rain- 
bow Alliance” with Screamin’ 
Lord Sutch’s Monster Raving 
Loony Party, came in 2017. “He 
had a political philosophy that 
there should be no govern- 
ments and that we should look 
after ourselves. It’s difficult 
for people to comprehend... he 
had that hippie mentality,” said 
his friend Chris Townsend, the 
owner of Map Studio Cafe in 
Kentish Town. Sebastian Wock- 
er, editor of the Hampstead 
Village Voice magazine, said: 
“All his egalitarian ideas were 
really the seeds of what is now 
called universal income. He 
wanted everyone to be OK and 
no one to want for anything. 
But the way he went about it 
was too eccentric to cut any 
cheese with anyone.” 

Weiss’s political ambitions 
were funded from the sale of 
a mews house in Hampstead 
that he had once rented. He 
had moved in in 1969, but after 
a period away he returned to 
find the roof had collapsed 
and all his possessions had 
been destroyed. He tried to 
get the place repaired and 
pursued compensation for 
his lost possessions, but the 
landlord vanished, never to be 
heard of again, and in 2004 he 
applied for squatters’ rights 
and won ownership, later 
selling the place for £710,000. 
Wocker described George as “a 
Hampstead classic. His death is 
a defining, end-of-era moment 
in that he was a true bohemian 
and a true dreamer... the antith- 
esis of the new Hampstead set.” 
Well known throughout Lon- 
don, he could claim friendships 
with Charles Saatchi, Russell 
Brand, snooker legend Alex 
Higgins, musicians Ian Dury 
and Jon Moss, and many others. 
Moss said: “It separated the 
type of people in Hampstead 


- those who knew George and 
thought he was great, and then 
the others who just thought he 
was a weirdo.” A lifelong New- 
castle United fan, he almost 
convinced the club’s legendary 
player Jackie Milburn, another 
friend, to stand for election for 
one of his parties in the Tyne 
Bridge constituency. George’s 
best-known friendship, though, 
was with his next-door neigh- 
bour, the comedian Peter Cook, 
who, along with a homeless 
man called Bronco, would 
hang out for hours in George’s 
kitchen, shooting the breeze in 
rambling, often surreal, conver- 
sations that George recorded 
for posterity. Some of these 
were eventually released on a 


CD, along with recordings of an- 


other of his favourite wheezes, 
making pseudonymous calls to 
various radio shows, often ac- 
companied by Cook, who would 
pretend to be a Norwegian 
fisherman called Sven. 

As well as his Quixotic 
political forays, George spent 
his house windfall on a number 
of unlikely projects, including 
trying to charter a plane to host 
a month-long party around the 
world, launching a referendum 
to rename Belfast “Best City” 
after the footballer George 
Best, and hiring the Camden 
Palace for a concert that was 
free to get into but cost £1 to 
leave. He also ended up be- 
ing described as “the master 
pusher behind the acid house 
craze” in the News of the World, 
in 1989, much to his amuse- 
ment, after the paper pulled a 
sting where he was filmed sell- 
ing 100 tabs of LSD for £150 in 
the Swiss Cottage Holiday Inn. 
George died quietly in his sleep 
in the Hampstead residential 
home where he had spent his 
last few years. Wocker said: 
“He was an integral part of 
Hampstead for years and years 
and he was a lovely man... He 
wanted a world with no money, 
no boundaries, no borders - a 
world of wonders as he called 
it.” 

“Rainbow” George Weiss, 
eccentric and fringe politician; 
born, London, 13 Oct 1940; died, 
London, 1 Dec 2021, aged 81. 


E FACTOR 
Many FT readers will be familiar with the 
Boggle Factor, the moment in a fortean 
account when you cease to believe. 

Your average UFO researcher will be 
happy, say, to hear about an interdimensional 
spacecraft landing in your garden. But he 
will become anxious if the 
aliens, according to your 
account, dance a Highland 
jig on the lawn afterwards, 


ETA KICK OUT 


determinant of knocking and plate-flying 
outbreaks. But my world-view would shatter 
had I to incorporate prophetic dreams — time 
is linear, time is linear - or a belief in life (of 
any kind) after death. This is not to say that 
the evidence for these things is bad. Very 
often it is not. For instance, the proofs for 
precognitive dreams are —- I’m grimacing - in 
many cases compelling. 

But we are prisoners of 
our belief systems and, 
if our belief systems are 


new messiah. 


announcing that you are the in FAIRI BG l 


threatened, good evidence 
peels off our brains like a 


1a) 


Everyone has different E HII | BUT l fried onion off Teflon. If I 


boggle thresholds, of course, 


had to - pistol at my temple 


depending on the matter A NOT OT AN ) - explain evidence for precog 


in hand. Personally, Iam : 
fascinated by telepathy in H 
dreams. I, likewise, get a i: 
kick out of fairies in the hill 
or ogres under the bridge 
and I love poltergeists. But D R 
Icannot stand the notion of 
precognitive dreams. The 
idea of visits from dead loved 
ones (aka ghosts) offends, meanwhile, my 
sense of, well, decency. As to reincarnation, I 
break out in hives at the words “in a previous 
life...” 

Writing this stuff down, I’m aware that 
it must seem arbitrary. But there is a logic, 
I think, however depressing. Telepathic 
dreams work for me because I like the idea 
of hive humans dreaming in unison. I like 
the esthetics of fairies and trolls because 
Ihave an almost cultish sense of landscape 
and place. I like poltergeists because I’m 
fascinated by families under stress, the main 


dreams, I’d try to explain it 


OT] ON 0} through, frankly, half-arsed 


PRECOGNITIVE 


EAMS on politics, relationships 


ideas about telepathy. 
Intellectual dishonesty? 
Yes, like much of our musings 


and the world. Our minds 
are made for survival not 
for rational thought: and, 
remember, these same wonderfully flawed 
instruments that distort good thinking are 
also the filter (and sometimes the source) 
for our anomalous experiences. As Jill Bolte 
Taylor has it: “Most of us think of ourselves 
as thinking creatures that feel, but we are 
actually feeling creatures that think.” The 
solution? No idea. But a constant state of 
unknowing is the best guide I’ve found up 
the slope of knowledge and into the death 
zone. 
Simon’s latest book is The Boggart (Exeter 

University Press, 2022). 
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THE CLASSIFIED 2021 
UAP TASK FORCE REPORT 
Through the use of a 
Mandatory Declassification 
Review, John Greenewald 

(The Black Vault) obtained a 
17-page-long version of the 
‘Preliminary Assessment: 
Unidentified Aerial Phenomena’ 
report. This was originally made 
public last year as a nine-page 
guide for US policymakers to 
understand the challenges 
associated with investigating 
the potential threat of UAPs. 

Vicente-Juan Ballester 
Olmos, comparing the two 
versions, notes that this had “a 
misguided objective from the 
very beginning. The association 
of materiality is a preconceived 
notion that adds unnecessary dramatism and 
fantasy to the subject. Obviously, this has 
happened because of the active pressure 
of lobbying ufologists and promoters of 
alien ideas, mainly from the political and 
intelligence sectors.” 

He approves of the fact that both versions 
state that UAP “observations could be the 
result of sensor errors, spoofing, or observer 
misperceptions and require additional 
rigorous analysis”. 

Many of the extra pages have lines and 
charts that are blacked out, but it does 
include three previously undisclosed UAP 
sightings. One was an airborne observation, 
and in 2004 there was a sighting that showed 
certain characteristics that are blacked out. 
The third report from the Naw refers to a 
sighting by two weapons systems officers and 
a helicopter pilot of several moving objects. 
Information about the time, date and location 
of these incidents is blacked out so further 
investigation is not possible. 

Olmos thinks the national security threat 
has been hyped up by promoters of the UAP 
study, because “we have had flying saucer 
and UFO sightings for 75 years, seen from 
the air and from the ground. Even alleged 
humanoids beside their touched-down 
spacecraft. Observations by civilians and 
military personnel. Even people who reported 
being kidnapped by aliens. Everything that 
might happen has already happened. Or 
so they say. What are the national security 
implications? None.” 
www.academia.edu/75129891/0n_ 
the_2021_UAPTF_Classified_Report; the full 
report is at: documents2.theblackvault.com/ 
documents/odni/DEOM-2021-00006.pdf 
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DUDIGNAC SAUCER RE-EXAMINED 
This is another excellent paper by Vicente- 
Juan Ballester Olmos, who explores the 
credibility of a UFO photograph taken by 
25-year-old Pedro F Navarro. It was taken in 
the town square of Dudignac, Argentina, on 
30 August 1955 and was investigated by 
the local and provincial police. Since then 
it has been regarded as a ‘classic’ case 
being featured in numerous books and 
publications. Olmos reveals this photograph 
of swirling clouds got retouched and inspired 
artistic reproductions that turned it into a 
flying saucer. 
www.academia.edu/69431110/Exegesis_ 
of_the_Dudignac_Saucer_of_1955 


UAP MEDIA UK 

This is a nifty website that describes itself 
as “a central resource on the UAP subject 
for Britain’s Members of Parliament, national 
and local media and private and public 
organisations”. That seems to cover all the 
bases! 

Regarding the 17-page long UAPTF report 
referred to above, Adam Goldsack notes 
that the classification of shapes of UAPs is 
blacked out. He writes: “One explanation 
could be that the information is kept from 
adversary nations; essentially, we wouldn’t 
want them to know that we know they exist 
— should any of these objects and devices 
belong to them. Additionally, if these UAP 
are something anomalous then arguably 
we might not want another nation knowing 
this technology exists, then replicating that 
technology themselves. And then there is the 
anomalous theory (non-human origin), that 
should the classified shapes in fact be in the 


LEFT: An image of the Dudignac 
‘saucer’ from the police file. 


form of non-aerodynamic 
‘Discs’ ‘Cubes’ ‘Tic-Tacs’ 
‘Triangles’ and ‘Pyramids’ 
etc, then that is a very 
difficult conversation to have 
with the American public.” 

The general drift of UAP 
articles on uap.media.uk is 
that the USAF and others 
in the US do not want the 
public to know the truth 
about UAPs, either through 
a negligent disregard for 
the subject or because 
they ‘know’ exactly what is 
going on. Besides material 
on UAPs and their threat 
to humanity, there are numerous detailed 
articles about UFO encounters by RAF pilots, 
and David Clarke reveals the MoD’s real UFO 
expert. 

Adam Godsack, ‘UAPTF Report; Why are 
those unknown UAP shapes Classified?’: 
www.uapmedia.uk/articles/uapshapes; 
David Clarke, ‘The Ministry of Defence’s Real 
UFO Expert’: www.uapmedia.uk/articles/ 
modrealexpert 


TOO MANY ALIENS 

Albert Rosales is the author of a whole stack 
of books about alien humanoid encounters 
from 1900 to 2015. There are so many of 
these incidents that it makes Rich Reynolds 
on his UFO Conjectures blog wonder if they 
are hallucinatory in nature. He doesn’t think 
this makes “psychological or neurological 
sense”; and yet he doesn’t think they are 
caused by ET visitors, as this “flies in the 
face of physical reality and concomitants 

of astronomical/cosmological reality, as we 
know it.” 

For Reynolds, these stories share the 
fabric of fairy tales, and he believes they may 
surge from the depths of the unconscious as 
a normal product of anxiety or psychological 
need. Nonetheless, he does acknowledge 
they might well be down to ET visitors that 
challenge our notions of reality. 

Rich Reynolds, ‘Albert Rosales and his 
vast output of alleged UFO encounters’ at: 
ufoconjectures. blogspot.com/2022/03/ 
albert-rosales-and-his-vast-output-of. html; 
Albert Rosales catalogues humanoid sighting 
reports from 1000-2007, at: genderi. 
org/albert-rosales-humanoid-sighting- 
reports-1000-2007.html 


Given the season, this is an appropriate 
title for this column, even though the well 
known anglicised version of the international 
distress call is a tad misleading. A century 
old, it was created because S.O.S. (“Save 
Our Souls”) was hard to transmit correctly 
due to poor sound definition of the letter S. 
So “May Day” has nothing to do with the 
month of May and is in fact taken from the 
original French cry of “M’Aidez” — “Help me”. 
| was reminded of this by a recent case 
from Scotland, where, on the morning of 
22 November 2021, a joiner working on 
a wastewater plant in Dalmarnock, East 
Glasgow, saw what looked like a ‘May Day’ 
incident unfolding in the sky: a bright white 
object and a dark object appeared to be 
hovering low and side by side, while a 
police helicopter arrived to investigate the 
objects. Or apparently not, as the police 
subsequently denied that any such flight 
was present that morning. We know that 
a helicopter, as described by the witness, 
was present, because he took clear video 
footage of it, showing both the two small 
objects and the hovering aircraft. We may 
not get much further with resolving this 
incident, but a clue is the small size of the 
two UFOs, which are also moving slightly 
up and down. The witness says that after 
he stopped filming they climbed vertically 
upward and disappeared into the sky. 
Viewing the footage, | feel the most likely 
explanation is that these were small drones 
being controlled from the ground. Police do 
use them in searches, and perhaps they 
were doing so here, but did not want to 
state why — UFOs, then, in name only. 

There are other events in which police 
respond to May Day calls from the public 
and UFOs are involved. One of the most 
famous is the ‘flying cross’ affair at the 
height of the space race in October 1967. 
Over several clear nights there were multiple 
sightings; police were called to many of 
them and the press had a field day, given 
the excitement over NASA's space missions. 
It seemed plausible that as we were leaving 
our planet for the first time, any aliens 
watching from afar would send their own 
drones to observe such goings-on. 

On 24 October, two officers saw what the 
media described as “a fiery cross” low in 
the Devon skies, and actually chased it at 
90mph (145km/h) in their patrol car down 
dark country lanes. They never caught up 
with the object, for a good reason. This UFO 
was a very long way away — as in millions 
of miles! | had a personal link to these 


events that piqued my UFO interest while | 
was studying science at school. By chance, 
a similar police encounter happened in 
Bacup, Lancashire, a mile or so from the 
house where | was born. The UFO appeared 
over the quarrystone building as a flood of 
calls came in from residents in surrounding 
Pennine villages. Police were sent to 
investigate sightings on the moors, and 
officers saw the bright object — although they 
too never caught up with it. Even so, more 
patrol cars chased the flying cross on that 
dark autumn morning. 

My interest in astronomy meant | realised 
what these sightings most likely involved 
as soon as | heard about them. The planet 
Venus was then unusually bright in the 
early morning sky. | had not wasted the 
opportunity to get up early and observe 
it with my small telescope; so it was not 
difficult to put two and two together and 
make a solved UFO case — even one that the 
media ensured became a legend impossible 
for those not there at the time to unravel. 

However, sometimes a May Day call to the 
police is not quite so easy to resolve. Take a 
long, puzzling and wellinvestigated incident 
in the early hours of 3 May 1977. What 
makes this case more intriguing is that the 
police were utterly baffled and phoned local 
UFO investigator Barry King within two hours, 
allowing for rapid on-site investigation and 
witness interviews (though these spoke only 
cautiously and insisted on anonymity). 

The event began with a 999 emergency 
call at 3.55am from a man calling himself Mr 
Daniels from a call box just outside a play 
area on the edge of Hainault Forest Country 
Park, north of London. Why he was there so 
late remains unclear. The call was routed 
from Scotland Yard to the local station and 
a patrol car arrived on the scene in minutes. 
The two officers went straight into the 
woods, where the UFO was still visible, and 
immediately set off in pursuit. 

It was now 4.12am — 17 minutes after 
the call — and they observed the UFO 
moving low over some bushes beside a 
lake visible ahead of them. It was tent- 
shaped, with bars or struts, the lower part 
obscured by the bushes. There was a slight 
burning smell and the ‘bell tent’ shape was 
pulsating as they watched for two or three 
minutes before it dissolved into a dull red 
and vanished. One officer did also see a 
white crescent in the sky soon afterwards, 
but it too dissolved rapidly into nothing. The 
officers then remembered the phone caller 
and drove to the phone box, but nobody was 


there by the time they arrived. 

Barry King was called at dawn and 
offered a rapid response. The officers were 
understandably cautious, but radiation 
checks and samples were taken at the 
site by investigators, all being negative. 
Andy Collins was involved in the follow-up 
and found evidence of crushing to trees 
in the area, as if a heavy object was once 
there. The local warden ended his patrols 
at midnight and neither saw nor heard 
anything. It seemed there were no campers 
who might have erected a tent. 

Police officers called out to see a UFO 
are not common, but not rare either, and 
sometimes — as here — an incident stays 
unresolved for decades. | have long toyed 
with the thought this might have been an 
illusion triggered by the Moon. Its duration 
and amorphous form were suggestive, and 
similar cases have a common genesis. 

The Moon is such a mundane sight that 
this seems improbable, but it can be 
misperceived due to unusual atmospheric 
conditions. In one case, an entity standing 
next to a landed UFO was reported, but had 
this solution: a pole next to where the Moon 
was setting behind a hill. 

In the Hainault case, investigators 
found that on that night the weather was 
mild, with a light southeasterly wind and 
complete cloud cover at 800ft (244m), 
which would suggest the Moon should not 
have been visible even if it was up there. 
But it was there: in fact, it was low on the 
north-west horizon and set about an hour 
later; more significantly, it was full that very 
night — very bright and capable of appearing 
deceptive, especially if it shone through 
brief local breaks in the cloud cover and was 
potentially distorted in colour and shape by 
the water vapour and cloudy atmosphere. 
Chances are we will never know for sure. 

So for now this May Day call will remain 
another unsolved sighting. However, it’s 
worth noting that modern technology — it 
would have been pure science fiction in 
1977 — allows any ufologist with a computer 
to see what the sky looked like from exactly 
where the officers were that night, and 
demonstrates that the Moon theory is a 
credible option. 

UFO cases can be extraordinary and 
mysterious, even when the police are 
witnesses. But for me, they are more 
satisfying if we can find a credible answer 
as to what was seen, who saw it, and why. 
Decades later, thanks to new investigative 
tools, finding new answers is still possible. 
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THE ART OF MURDER 


THE STRANGE CASE OF WALTER 
SICKERT AND JACK THE RIPPER 
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As a major exhibition devoted to Walter Sickert opens at Tate Britain, art historian BILLY ROUGH 
explores the longstanding association of the artist’s name with the Jack the Ripper murders of 
1888, tracing the stages by which one of the most important British painters of his generation 
became linked to a ghoulish story deeply embedded in our cultural psyche. 
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hitechapel, Lon- 

don, the autumn 

of 1888. Through 

the midnight 

streets stalks 

a dark figure, 
wrapped in a long, checkered coat. 
As the secretive figure makes his way 
along Copenhagen Street, he attracts 
the attention of a group of young 
girls. Talk of “Jack” is in the air and 
strangers are viewed with suspicion. 
The terrified girls scatter, screaming, 
“Jack the Ripper, Jack the Ripper!” 
The figure moves silently on, through 
Kings Cross, toward Hampstead, sink- 
ing back into the shadows. 

The story is intriguing. Had these 
girls actually come face to face with 
the notorious Jack? What’s curious 
about the encounter is that we actual- 
ly know exactly who that figure in the 
checkered coat was - as he gleefully 
admitted to it. He was a man who 
would later come to be infamously 
connected to the crimes of the Rip- 
per: the artist Walter Richard Sickert 
(1860-1942). It’s a simple, if odd, story. 
It has a curious legacy and, directly or 
indirectly, has inspired several books, 
movies and even a graphic novel. 

Its very existence has even come to 
imply an admission of guilt on the part of its 
protagonist. 

Recently, Sickert’s name has once again 
been linked with that of Jack the Ripper. 
Royal scandals, Freemasonry conspira- 
cies and even his own paintings have been 
scrutinised for Dan Brown-style clues. But 
the true story of Sickert and the Ripper is 
just as remarkable and complicated as any 
conspiracy theory. It is a tale littered with 
strange coincidences, mistaken identi- 
ties, unreliable narrators, and deliberate 
misdirection, a potent mix of myth, legend 
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IT [ILLUSTRATES HOW 
A SIMPLE ANECDOTE 
CAN DEVELOP INTO 
AN URBAN LEGEND 


and hoax. It also illustrates how a simple 
anecdote can, in the right circumstances, 
develop into an urban legend. 


LEFT: Walter Sickert photographed c.1912. 


Robert Emmons first mentioned the 
Copenhagen Street story in his book 
The Life and Opinions of Walter Richard 
Sickert (1941) and it was likely told by 
Sickert to the author directly.1 Having 
previously been employed as an actor, 
Sickert was a born performer, and 
his anecdotes were a favourite at his 
dinner parties at Mornington Crescent 
and Bathampton, and even at Winston 
Churchill’s Chartwell. 

It was repeated over 30 years later in 
Denys Sutton’s biography Walter Sickert 
(1976) with one curious change. Sutton 
claims it wasn’t the girls who exclaimed 
“Jack the Ripper”; rather it was Sickert 
who introduced himself as Jack, which 
prompted the girls to flee in terror. It’s 
a significant and damning alteration; 
an “odd story,” says Sutton, “quite in 
keeping with his theatrical nature.” 2 
Matthew Sturgis’s Walter Sickert: A Life 
(2005) returned the story to Emmons’s 
original, but with the addition that 
it happened as Sickert made his way 
home through Kings Cross.? 

Consider this simple story told four 
times, each with minor shifts and addi- 
tions to colour its telling. Add my own 
recounting of the tale and you have a fifth. 
I'm as guilty as Emmons, Sutton and Sturgis, 
and Sickert himself, of wanting to tell a 
good story. 


THE ROYAL CONSPIRACY 

How did Sickert’s name come to be connect- 
ed to the Ripper crimes? He was certainly 
never considered a Ripper suspect during 
his lifetime; in fact, his name only emerged 
in relation to the murders in the early 1970s, 
initially via the 1973 BBC TV series Jack the 
Ripper. Across six episodes, the actors Strat- 
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LEFT: Stratford Johns and Frank Windsor filming the 
BBC Television series Jack The Ripper in London, 
1973. BELOW LEFT: Joseph Sickert, self-proclaimed 
son of Walter Sickert, with a picture of his mother, 
Alice Crook. Sickert claimed that she was the illegiti- 
mate daughter of Prince Albert Victor and that the 
Ripper murders were carried out to cover this up. 


ford Johns and Frank Windsor, in character 
as the fictional detectives Charlie Barlow 
and John Watt from the British TV series 

Z Cars, explored the known circumstances 
surrounding the murders and presented a 
variety of suspects. The final episode ‘The 
Highest in The Land?’ explored the so-called 
‘Royal Conspiracy’. 

Conspiracies are always intriguing and 
this one, focusing on Prince Albert Victor 
(1864-1892), the Duke of Clarence and 
Avondale and grandson of Queen Victoria, 
is certainly juicy. As Watt notes, it’s “a very 
odd story, and it’s a story that’s never been 
told before.” The quietly spoken Joseph Gor- 
man Sickert (1925-2003) is then introduced 
to elaborate. The series marked the first 
public appearance of the mysterious Joseph, 
self-proclaimed illegitimate son of Walter 
Sickert, and he tells an enthralling story. 

Joseph makes the claim that, as a teen, 
he was told by Sickert that the Duke of Clar- 
ence was actually his grandfather. Appar- 
ently, in 1884, at the age of 20, Eddy, as he 
was known, was introduced to Walter Sickert 
to help further his education, visiting the 
artist’s studio on frequent occasions. During 
these visits Eddy met, and fell in love with, 
a Cleveland Street tobacconist’s assistant by 
the name of Annie Crook. 

Eddy and Annie wed in secret and had a 
child, Alice Margaret - a problem, according 
to Joseph, as the idea that the heir presump- 
tive had married and fathered a Catholic 
risked revolution. At this point the names of 
Sir William Gull, the Royal physician, and 
John Netley, a coachman, enter our story. 
Asked by Lord Salisbury, the Prime Minis- 
ter, to resolve the situation, Gull and Netley 
embarked on a diabolical killing spree. 
Eddy and Annie were separated and Annie 
silenced by forced admission to an asylum. 
A witness to the marriage, a friend of An- 
nie’s, was found and murdered. The friend’s 
name was Mary Kelly, the last known victim 
of the Ripper. The other victims; Mary Ann 
Nichols, Annie Chapman, Elizabeth Stride 
and Catherine Eddowes, were murdered to 
imply that the killing of Kelly was the work 
of a madman rather than a planned assas- 
sination. The daughter, Alice Margaret, was 
then raised by Sickert and various friends. 

Joseph’s story offers some truths. His 
mother was Alice Margaret Crook, who was 
born to Annie Crook. There is no father’s 
name on Alice’s birth certificate and it 
seems that in his quest for an identity for 
his maternal grandfather, Joseph decided 
that Eddy was the most likely, and most 
famous, culprit. 

Confusingly though, Joseph’s stories are 
rarely consistent and often bizarre; Sturgis, 
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ABOVE LEFT: Walter Sickert, Se/f Portrait, 1896. While Sickert’s numerous self portraits show him inhabiting a wide array of theatrical guises, this chilling study in brown 
arguably seems to show the artist as monster, or perhaps as Patricia Cornwell’s violent psychopath. ABOVE RIGHT: La Hollandaise (c.1906), one of Sickert’s many 
disturbing, faceless nudes of the period, paintings that have continued to provide grist to the mill of Ripperologists. 


for example, notes that Gorman would claim 
to regularly take tea with the Queen.’ In 
addition, at no point in Sickert’s writings, 
nor in the many accounts of the artist’s life 
by his friends and acquaintances, is Joseph 
ever mentioned. He simply doesn’t exist in 
paperwork, drawings, or photographs relat- 
ing to Sickert despite the seeming closeness 
between the boy and the artist. More damn- 
ing, Gorman himself would later claim the 
story “a whopping fib” and “a hoax; I made 
it all up.”> 


I ) A LEGEND 
Killing a good story is hard, and by the 
mid-1970s the Royal Conspiracy had taken 
root. It was the basis for Stephen Knight’s 
bestseller Jack the Ripper: The Final Solution 
(1976), an intoxicating blend of Royal con- 
spiracies, prostitution and Freemasonry. In 
the late 1980s and early 1990s other authors 
developed the story. © 

Exploring the testimony of the artist 
Florence Pash, Jean Overton Fuller’s Sickert 
& The Ripper Crimes (1990) provided a new 
angle. Pash was a friend of Fuller’s mother 
and a contemporary of Sickert’s who knew 
him reasonably well; in the mid-1890s the 
two ran an art school together. 

Rather boldly, Fuller’s book opens with 
an announcement made by her mother in 
April 1948: “She says he knew who Jack the 
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Ripper was!” According to Fuller’s mother, 
Sickert had told Pash that he knew the 
identity of the murderer and had even seen 
the bodies. There was a series of paintings 
by Sickert “of bleeding, mutilated corpses, 
which he had done from his memory” that 
could never be exhibited.” 7 In a macabre 
twist, Fuller melodramatically deduces that 
because of his knowledge, Sickert himself 
must be Jack. 

The following year Melvyn Fairclough’s 
The Ripper and The Royals (1991) arrived, 
complete with a foreword by Joseph, and 
substituted Lord Randolph Churchill 
for Lord Salisbury as the centre of the 
conspiracy. More recently, the crime writer 
Patricia Cornwell has cornered the Sickert/ 
Ripper market (see FT155:6) with Portrait of 
a Killer: Jack the Ripper - Case Closed (2002) 
and, making sure this time to identify her 
suspect in the book’s title, Ripper: The Secret 


Life of Walter Sickert (2017). 

While Cornwell’s book is an ambitious 
and gory retelling of the Ripper story, her 
Sickert is simply a serial killer, described 
variously by the author as arrogant, sadistic 
and a violent psychopath - while her 
analysis of his character and art is flawed.® 
Sickert painted “only what he saw,” she 
says, and claims his paintings revealed his 
“sexually violent side.” % 

So, between 1976 and 2017 we have 
four authors making various claims about 
Sickert’s involvement with the Ripper 
murders, each with their own agenda and 
book to sell, and each playing fast and loose 
with the source material. In his telling of 
the Copenhagen Street story, Knight quotes 
Emmons’s version with the girls screaming 
“Jack the Ripper”, but strangely adds, “It is 
easy to see why such an incident occurred; 
Sickert bore a striking resemblance to the 
Jack the Ripper of the popular imagina- 
tion.” 1° Fuller, too, quotes Emmons, but 
adds: “Was [Sickert] just playing at having 
been taken for the Ripper? Or... did he 
want, as it were, the ‘credit’ for it?” 4 
Fairclough doesn’t include the story, but his 
bibliography endorses Sutton over Emmons 
as recommended reading. Cornwell, on the 
other hand, quotes Sutton as the source for 
her version, although mistakenly claims it is 
in Sutton’s text, not Emmons’s, that the girls’ 
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scream “Jack the Ripper”. 7 Further confu- 
sion is added to an already foggy history. 


THE RIP | 

Not content with his Copenhagen Street sto- 
ry, Sickert would later claim an even closer 
relationship to the murderer. Several years 
after the crimes, he leased rooms in a lodg- 


ing house. One morning his landlady asked if 


he knew who had occupied the rooms before 
him. Sickert said no, and, after a pause, the 
landlady exclaimed, “Jack the Ripper!” 
Osbert Sitwell’s A Free House: The Writings 
of Walter Richard Sickert (1947), which first 
published the tale, is worth quoting in full: 
“Her story was that his predecessor had 


been a veterinary student. After he had been 


a month or two in London, this delicate- 
looking young man - he was consumptive - 
took to occasionally staying out all night. His 
landlord and landlady would hear him come 
in at about six in the morning, and then walk 
about in his room for an hour or two, until 
the first edition of the morning paper was on 
sale, when he would creep lightly downstairs 
and run to the corner to buy one. Quietly 

he would return, and go to bed; but an hour 
later, when the [landlord] called him, he 
would notice, by the traces in the fireplace, 
that his lodger had burnt the suit he had 
been wearing the previous evening.” + 


The lodger’s health grew worse, and before 


the old couple could decide what to do, his 
mother, a “widow who was devoted to him 
[fetched] him back to Bournemouth, where 
she lived... From that moment the murders 
had stopped... He died three months later.” 

Sickert apparently told Sitwell the Rip- 
per’s identity: “He told me - and, no doubt, 
many others...” Frustratingly, Sitwell doesn’t 
record the name, but does add that Sickert 
wrote it in the margins of a French copy of 
Casanova’s Memoirs. The book eventually 
ended up in the ownership of his friend 
Albert Ruthenstein, but was lost in the 
bombing of London during WWIL. 

Is there any truth to the Sickert/Sitwell 
story? Surprisingly, there may be. Sitwell’s 
brother Sacheverell claimed the lodgings 
were at 6 Mornington Crescent, which 
Sickert certainly acquired in early October 
1905.4 

Curiously, Matthew Sturgis also notes 
that the late Ripperologist and FT contribu- 
tor Nick Warren traced one individual from 
Bournemouth, Joseph Reid, a student at the 
Royal Veterinary College in Camden Town, 
who cut his studies short before the end 
of 1888. Further detective work by Sturgis 
identified 6 Mornington Crescent’s owners: 
Louisa Jones and her husband. They owned 
the property from 1888 to 1906 and certainly 
did take in lodgers, including a number from 
the medical profession. * 

Knowing the story, it’s easy to see why, 
in 1906, Sickert painted Jack the Ripper’s 
Bedroom. The painting is a typically moody 
interior characteristic of his Mornington 
Crescent canvases. Painted nearly 20 years 
after the murders, it displays no obvious 
visual link to Jack the Ripper, with only the 
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title implying a connection. 

The artist’s dark humour was probably the 
prompt for the painting’s title, but inspira- 
tion may also have come from the Illustrated 
Police News, which between 15 July 1905 and 
17 February 1906 published a series written 
by Guy Logan called “The True History of 
Jack the Ripper”. Despite its title, this was 
a mostly fictitious tale (see Jan Bondeson, 
“The True History of Guy Logan”, FT310:36- 
39).16 In addition, gruesome murders across 
Europe and beyond were still being linked 
to the Ripper well into the early years of 
the 20th century. Jack’s name was not easily 
forgotten. 

The tale found further life in the hands 
of the journalist and author Marie Belloc 
Lowndes, whose novel The Lodger (1913), 
first published as a short story in 1911, fol- 
lows a similar narrative to Sickert’s story. 
The owners of a lodging house notice their 
mysterious lodger’s odd habits and the burn- 
ing of his own clothes - always a red light 
after a gruesome murder. Eventually, the 
lodger threatens the landlady and then dis- 
appears. His drowned corpse is found a few 
days later in the local river. Exploiting the 


horror inherent in the tale, Alfred Hitchcock 
adapted it for his 1926 film: The Lodger: A 
Story of the London Fog, in which Ivor Novello 
is mistaken for ‘The Avenger’, a serial killer 
terrorising the London streets. 

Retrospectively, Sickert himself claimed 
credit for the origin of Bellow Lowndes’s 
tale. Edward Marsh recalled a dinner 
party at the Churchills’ Chartwell home 
in August 1927 at which Sickert, who was 
Winston’s painting tutor, was present: “He 
told me it was he who gave Marie Lowndes 
the idea for The Lodger. His landlady had 
been Jack the Ripper’s - and if he hadn’t 
gone to the dinner party where he sat next 
to her there would have been no novel, no 
play, no film!”*” Belloc Lowndes, however, 
claimed a different source: “...after I heard 
a man telling a woman at a dinner party 
that his mother had had a butler and a cook 
who married and kept lodgers. They were 
convinced that Jack the Ripper had spent a 
night under their roof.” #® 

It’s impossible to know the exact inspira- 
tion for Belloc Lowndes’s story, however its 
publication did come soon after Sickert’s 
leasing of Mornington Crescent and his 


ABOVE: Walter Sickert, Jack the Ripper’s Bedroom, 1906. The painting shows Sickert’s own bedroom at 6 
Mornington Crescent, also the setting for a series of powerful nudes. Sickert liked to tell the story that the 
: previous tenant of his lodgings was a veterinary student who may have been the Whitechapel killer. 


ABOVE LEFT: Ivor Novello emerges from the London fog in Hitchcock’s The Lodger (1926), adapted from the novel by Marie Belloc Lowndes, which Sickert later claimed 


to have inspired. ABOVE RIGHT: A blue plaque marking Sickert’s time at 6 Mornington Crescent, Camden Town. BELOW: Camden Town murder victim Emily Dimmock. 


embarkation on his most notorious series of 
paintings: the Camden Town Murder series 
of 1907-09. 


MURDER IN CAMDEN TOWN 

Painter Marjorie Lilly, a pupil of Sickert 

in the 1910s, provides a telling insight into 
the artist in her 1971 biography, Sickert: The 
Painter and His Circle, which highlights the 
artist’s obsession with crime, particularly 
unsolved misdeeds, “for the solution of 
which he had endless plausible theories.” 
She recalled he enjoyed discussing famous 
murder trials. “We were more interested in 
his dramatic exposition of the subject than 
the actual crime,” she noted, adding that 
“he told his story with deadly effect, waving 
his hands to mark his points by the eerie 
glow of his lantern.” 79 At the time, one par- 
ticular trial fascinated him - that of Robert 
Wood, accused of the murder of 23-year- 

old Emily Dimmock. The crime was better 
known as the Camden Town Murder. 

Poor Emily’s body was found on the morn- 
ing of 12 September 1907 in her bedroom at 
29 St Paul’s Road (now Agar Road), a short 
walk from Mornington Crescent. Her throat 
had been slit while she slept. Wood, a local 
artist, was arrested for the murder but later 
acquitted. Considering Sickert’s interest in 
murder as subject matter, it’s not surprising 
his attention was piqued by the case. In this 
he was not alone; the murder was a tabloid 
sensation. 

Reporting extensively on the crime, the 
Daily Mirror published photographs of the 
trial and participants. The trial featured on 
the newspaper’s front page on 13 December 
1907, with the headline: “Camden Town 
Murder Mystery: Robert Wood on trial 
for his life at the New Bailey” and was 
accompanied by photographs of Wood and 
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Dimmock. The report opened with the the- 
atrical line: “The curtain rose on the third 
act in the Camden Town murder drama...” 
20 Tt was, in fact, “one of the first murder 
stories where the face of the victim and 
other people associated with the crime were 


published for all to see.” 24 


Recognising the value of topicality, Sick- 
ert’s title for his new series of paintings can 
be considered a grisly publicity stunt. The 
pictures were of female nudes in domestic 
interiors, a subject he had been experiment- 
ing with since the early 1900s. The works 
belong to the tradition of the ‘modern nude’, 
updating the classical image of a nude 
female to a contemporary setting, which had 
already been explored by Edgar Degas, Sick- 
ert’s mentor, and Edouard Manet in his 1863 
canvas Olympia.22 

Sickert’s series was never intended to 
illustrate an actual murder scene. In truth, 
his titles are often problematic; he would 
frequently alter them, enjoying teasing his 
audience with ambiguity: “If the subject 


of a picture could be stated in words,” he 
would say, “there had been no need to paint 
it.”23 His “Camden Town” series is typical 
of this practice, using a variety of titles, all 
of which influence our reading of the scenes 
depicted. For example, the most famous of 
the series, “The Camden Town Murder”, 
which depicts a naked female lying on a 
bare iron bed, with a downcast clothed male 
figure beside her, is alternatively known by 
the less murderous title “What Shall We Do 
For The Rent?” 

Significant guilt has been read into the 
pose of the woman on the bed. In 2002, 
Patricia Cornwell quoted Deputy Assistant 
Commissioner John Grieve stating the 
clothed man is “sitting on the edge of a 
bed with the body of the nude prostitute 
he has just murdered.” 24 Stephen Knight, 
too, identifies the woman as a prostitute.2° 
There is no evidence that Sickert’s model 
was a prostitute, and while it is known 
that Dimmock took part in casual sex 
work (Cornwell cruelly describes her as “a 
notorious one with venereal disease”) the 
identification of Dimmock as a prostitute is 
problematic and perhaps tells us as much 
about our own prejudices as those of the 
Edwardians.2° 

All this implies a fascination with the 
darker side of life, and Sickert’s paint- 
ings with the word ‘murder’ in their titles 
certainly encourage us to interpret them 
as crime scenes. However, ‘reading’ them 
with their alternative titles, the viewer is 
presented with different narratives. The 
paintings become more domestic, more 
intimate: “Tell her to put her own things on 
again,” Sickert said, discussing a fictional 
model. “Let her leave the studio and climb 
the first dirty little staircase in her shabby 
little house... Follow her into the kitchen, or, 
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better still... into her bedroom, and now... 
she has become a Degas or a Renoir...” 27 
Yet, a common argument, used by Corn- 
well and others, is that Sickert’s paintings 
are confessions — that in order to depict 
such scenes, he must have been present 
at the murders. In truth, Sickert likely 
did see the scene of Emily Dimmock’s 
murder; in fact, it would be unusual if 
he had not. On 9 October 1907, the Daily 
Mirror provided readers with a haunting 
photograph of Dimmock’s bedroom. Sick- 
ert’s painting certainly shares an esthetic 
link to Dimmock’s room, but this simply 
implies a fascination with the décor of 
lower-class life and the press reporting 
of contemporary crime; and no court can 
convict a man for his taste in interiors or 
tabloid newspapers. 


RED HANDKERCHIEFS 

Significantly, there are two final stories in 
the Sickert/Ripper legend which Knight, 
Fuller, Fairclough and Cornwell discuss as 
further confirmation of the artist’s guilt. 
As with the Copenhagen Street story, the 
truth has been altered to suit the agenda 
of each of the authors. In Marjorie Lilly’s 
biography she talks of Sickert using a 
large red “Bill Sykes” handkerchief as a 
tool to get into character for his paintings. 
Discussing his work on a later, unidenti- 
fied, painting in the Camden Town series, 
she notes that “while he was reliving the 
scene he would assume the part of the 
ruffian, knotting the handkerchief loosely 
round his neck, pulling a cap over his eyes 
and lighting his lantern. Immobile, sunk 
deep in his chair, lost in the long shadows 
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: TOP: An illustrated report of the “Camden Town Horror” from the //lustrated Police Budget of 21 Sept 
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of that vast room, he would meditate for : has therefore become a potent illustra- 
hours on his problem.” 28 tion of how stories evolve and take on a 
Despite Knight and others’ inclusion of : life of their own. Beginning with Knight, 


this story, it is important to note that Lil- and followed by Fairclough and Cornwell, 

: ly’s first meeting with Sickert, by her own : the authors all state that Lilly witnessed 

: admission, was a brief encounter on an Sickert using the red handkerchief during 

: omnibus in the winter of 1911. It wasn’t the painting of his Camden Town Murder 
until November 1917 that they became series, several years before Sickert and 

: better acquainted, a good eight years Lilly had even met, and almost a decade 
after Sickert had completed the main : before she witnessed him using the hand- 
paintings in his Camden Town series. : kerchief as a ghoulish prop. 29 

> The tale of Sickert’s red handkerchief Bizarrely, Knight goes further, sug- 


1907. ABOVE: Walter Sickert, The Camden Town Murder or What Shall We Do about the Rent? c.1908. 


FACING PAGE: Patricia Cornwell believes the Sickert/Ripper case is closed, but the riddle remains. 
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gesting that the handkerchief had deeper 
links to the Ripper crimes of nearly 30 years 
earlier. He points to a suspect seen with 
Catherine Eddowes shortly before her death: 
“He is of shabby appearance, about 30 years 
of age and 5ft 9in [175cm] in height, of fair 
complexion, having a small fair moustache, 
and wearing a red neckerchief and a cap 
with a peak.” 3° 

Intriguingly, Knight and Fuller both tell of 
a mysterious visit by Lord Salisbury to Sick- 
ert’s studio in the late 1880s, a visit which 
suggests the silencing of the artist by his 
acceptance of a large bribe. It’s an incrimi- 
nating accusation and would most certainly 
suggest Sickert’s involvement in illegal activ- 
ity - if the event had actually taken place. 

Lord Salisbury, according to both writers, 
visited Sickert at his Dieppe studio shortly 
after the Ripper murders had concluded. 
After a brief look around, Salisbury gave 
Sickert £500, a considerable sum for an art- 
ist in those days, and exited with a painting 
of boats under his arm.*4 

Lamentably, Knight fails to disclose his 
source of the story, but Fuller does, claiming 
Sickert himself told Florence Pash, who in 
turn told Fuller’s mother around 1948, who 
then eventually told Fuller. 3? In fact, it was 
a story fresh in public memory as it had 
recently been published in Sitwell’s A Free 
House! The Writings of Walter Richard Sickert. 

According to Sitwell, Sickert told him of a 
visit to Dieppe by Lord Salisbury, where he 
“had felt sorry for the artist and determined 
to help him. And so, on being shown a 
picture of the river at Dieppe, he had gener- 
ously said: ‘I will buy that river scene for 
£500 if you will paint in a boat, containing 
my family and myself.” 34 

Remarkably, Knight and Fuller both claim 
the event happened after the murders had 
concluded and thus provided evidence of the 
covering-up of Sickert’s involvement. How- 
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ever, Sitwell places the event in the early 
1880s, long before Jack had embarked on his 
murderous spree. Even more telling, Sitwell 
notes that the artist who Lord Salisbury 
visited wasn’t Sickert at all, but an associate 
by the name of “A Vollon”. 

Of course, Sitwell could be mistaken. 
Perhaps Sickert deliberately misled him; 
perhaps it was Sickert who received the sub- 
stantial sum from the British Prime Minister 
for a painting of some boats. However, as 
Matthew Sturgis discovered, the Salisbury 
collection doesn’t own a painting by Sickert, 
but it does have a work by the French paint- 
er Antoine Vallon. #4 The painting, Dieppe 
Harbour (1876), includes the identifiable 
figures of Lords Edward, William, Robert 
and Hugh Cecil, sons of the 3"t Marquess of 
Salisbury. 


CASE CLOSED? 

It’s perhaps unsurprising that Sickert is as 
well known for his connection to Jack the 
Ripper as for his reputation as an artist -a 
potent illustration of the impact and durabil- 
ity of stories. These disparate tales - the 
terrified girls of Copenhagen Street, the 
mysterious lodger of Mornington Crescent, 
the visit of Lord Salisbury - all illustrate the 
strange legacy of a dinner party anecdote. 

If Sickert is guilty of anything, perhaps it’s 
simply of flair as a storyteller. But add a 
peculiar red handkerchief and the enigmatic 
Joseph Gorman, and his infamy is sealed. 

“{Sickert] painted clues in to his pic- 
tures,” states Fuller. “They were distributed 
through several of them... They formed a 
‘riddle’”.5 And the idea of such a ‘riddle’ 
reinforces the notion that Sickert’s interest 
in the crimes of Jack the Ripper was more 
than just morbid curiosity. 

Has the identification of Sickert as Jack 
been proved? As Cornwell claims, is the case 
now closed? Let’s leave the last word to Sick- 
ert, an artist palpably aware of the value of 
publicity: “Oh it is splendid to be accused of 
things,” he said, “I have been accused of ev- 
erything and have always pleaded guilty.”°° 


Walter Sickert is at Tate Britain until 18 
September 2022. Information and tickets at: 
www.tate.org.uk/whats-on/tate-britain/ 
walter-sickert 


For more Ripper theories, see: Nick Warren, “War- 
ren’s Who's Who of Ripperology”, FT155:43-47, 
Scott Wood, “Blades in the Night”, FT310:40- 

41, Tom Westcott, “The Shroud of the Ripper”, 
FT320:18-19, Therese Taylor, “Virginia Woolf and 
the Whitechapel Murders”, FT334:40-46. 


e¢ BILLY ROUGH is an art historian at the 
University of St Andrews. His research 
focuses on the relationship between British 
painting and the theatre. 
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PAINTER of LIGHT 


THE STRANGE DOUBLE LIFE OF THOMAS KINKADE 
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The work of Thomas Kinkade, whose mass-marketed paintings are simultaneously hugely 
popular and dismissed by critics as the worst sort of kitsch, has long obsessed JEFFREY 
VALLANCE. But when he started having strange prophetic dreams about the late artist, he 


found himself uncovering the dark side of the ‘Painter of Light’... 


eeceoneeeeeeoeeeeeoeeeeeeneeoeeon 


he American artist 

Thomas Kinkade 

(1958-2012), also 

known as “The Paint- 
er of Light”, is celebrated for 
his luminous candy-coloured 
landscapes and especially for 
his trademark paintings of cosy 
cottages. In his lifetime, he was 
one of the most highly collected 
artists — his paintings found a 
place in one American home 
out of every 20. 


KINKADE IN HEAVEN 
Before I met Thomas Kinkade, 
Thad an intuitive sense that 
there was more to him than 
met the eye. I felt that deep 
within him was a concealed 
dark prankster. There was no 
way I could have intuited this 
from any outward signs -I 
just knew it. I believe that on 
account of this, when we met, 
we understood each other. One 
prankster recognises another. 
That is why in 2004, when I 
proposed my radical idea for a 
Kinkade retrospective exhibi- 
tion entitled Heaven on Earth 
at the CSUF Grand Central Art 
Center in Santa Ana, Califor- 
nia, I met with no pushback 
whatsoever. I had free reign to 
do anything I wanted to with 
the show. I believe Kinkade saw 
the convoluted absurdity of my 
plan - and he relished it. He 
understood that no matter how 
outrageous I would be with the 
show, it could only benefit him. The more un- 
conventional I was with the installation, the 
more hip he would look for allowing me to 
do it. He couldn’t lose. For perhaps the first 
time, he was taken seriously by the art world. 
In the exhibition, I organised all the 
Kinkade objects into a series of themed in- 
stallations. Two Kinkade libraries displayed 
hundreds of his publications and a theatre 
played his promotional videos. His innumer- 
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I HAD AN INTUITIVE 
SENSE THAT THERE 
WAS MORE TO HIM 
THAN MET THE EYE 
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LEFT: A statuette of Thomas 
Kinkade in the author’s studio. 


able branded products were 
arranged into cosy installations 
including a living room, dining 
room, bedroom, and a Christ- 
mas scene with a 12ft (3.7m) 
Christmas tree. The Kinkade 
Chapel featured his Christian 
works among rows of pews. A 
room was dedicated to his ar- 
chitectural drawings from the 
Kinkade-themed housing tract. 
As the centrepiece, a Kinkade 
MBNA Visa credit card was 
displayed in a vitrine resting on 
a velvet pillow. 

Many critics seemed to take 
great glee in putting Kinkade 
down, but things were different 
now. Many reviewers of the 
show followed a similar pat- 
tern. Most writers pretty much 
admitted that they loathed 
Kinkade and came expecting to 
hate the show — like gawkers at 
a train wreck — but then some- 
thing happened. The kitsch was 
laid on so thick that something 
snapped in their brains. They 
experienced transcendence 
and ended up liking the show. 
This was precisely what I had 
planned. This sudden change in 
the critics, from loathing to ap- 
proval, was not lost on Kinkade. 
When he and I talked about it, 
he looked ecstatic. 

It is not widely known that 
Thom had a profound sense 
of humour. For instance, whenever Thom 
and his brother Pat got together, as a matter 
of course they’d plot their next big prank. 
They drew up plans for getting a flatbed 
trailer upon which they’d build one of Thom’s 
trademark cosy cottages. The scheme was to 
tow the cottage to the Burning Man festival 
in Nevada’s Black Rock Desert. At night the 
cottage windows would have a warm amber 
glow; however, very slowly the intensity of 


the lights would increase until the whole 
thing would catch fire - and then explode! 
Flying pieces of the burning cottage would 
momentarily become airborne before flut- 
tering to the desert floor. Unfortunately, 
Thom and his brother never got to carry out 
this mischievous caper. 

At the Heaven on Earth exhibition, when 
we had some private time to talk together 
(in the tranquillity of the aforementioned 
Kinkade Chapel, specially constructed for 
the show), I told him that I could see that 
his whole ceuvre was not unlike the most 
audacious performance art piece. To this, he 
smiled broadly, seemingly with great plea- 
sure, and I perceived a gleam in his eye. 


THE PROPHETIC DREAMS 

On 6 April 2012, Thomas Kinkade died. I 
was devastated. It seemed as if there was 

a massive void in the art world. Thom was 
at the top of his game and monumentally 
successful. On the day he died, I was in the 
middle of trying to re-create a smaller ver- 
sion of our Kinkade show Heaven on Earth, 
designed to go in an exhibition at Cal State 
University Long Beach. The day before he 
died, Kinkade’s assistant had emailed the 
show’s curator, David De Boer, saying that 
they were reviewing the exhibition proposal 
and would get back to him the next day. But 


Kinkade passed away that evening. The news 
shocked me. I felt I was close to him and 
somehow culpable and linked to the moment 
of his passing. 

Soon afterward I had a series of strangely 
vivid dreams involving Thom, which seemed 
more like spiritual visitations. In the first 
dream I was in his studio called Ivy Gate. 

It has a big stone fireplace modelled after 
the famous one in Yosemite Lodge. In the 
dream, Thom looked at me and said: “Jeffrey, 
there is something I want to show you.” He 
walked over to the wall on the right side 

of the fireplace and opened a secret door. 
Inside there were stacks of artworks that 
looked very different from the ones that he 
is known for. We stepped inside, and Thom 
showed me paintings that seemed very 
“dark” - painted in greys and browns - and 
none of his usual trademark pastels. The 
work was also emotionally “dark” and his 
usual sentimentality was completely absent. 


TOP LEFT: The ‘Heaven on Earth’ exhibition at the CSUF Grand Central Art Center in 2004. TOP RIGHT: The 
Painter of Light lets his hair down. ABOVE: Thomas Kinkade (left) and Jeffrey Vallance at ‘Heaven on Earth’. 
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Many were urban cityscapes filled with grey 
industrial buildings or dark boiler-room 
scenes. (I distinctly recall seeing a painting 
of banal grey drainage pipes). To all this I 
exclaimed, “Wow! These are so great!” Thom 
gave me a big bear hug and he started crying. 
Icould feel him trembling. When I woke up, 
Icould still feel him quivering and hugging 
me. The dream seemed hyper-real and more 
vivid than others. In the dream, I had the 
sense that he desperately wanted me to see 
this body of work, and that he wanted vindi- 
cation for these unknown pieces - and that 
my encouragement was vital to him. 


THE SECRET VAULT 

In 2016, the Nora Eccles Harrison Museum of 
Art (at Utah State University in Logan) held 
a kitsch symposium called A Matter of Taste: 
Art, Kitsch, and Culture, where I was invited 
to join a panel discussion with Thomas 
Kinkade’s family. Throughout my life I’ve 
often found myself giving into an intuitive 
urge to ask very awkward questions that will 
make me seem crazy, or ones that will, per- 
haps, open an unknown door. Thus, at the end 
of the conference, I found myself thinking 
“What the Heck?!”, and I told Thom’s family 
members about my dream. 

Immediately, almost in unison, they excit- 
edly asked, “Oh, you’ve seen the paintings 
in the vault?” After the symposium I was 
invited back to Kinkade’s studio and the fam- 
ily opened the secret vault, which, in fact, did 
exist. Inside, I beheld what looked to be the 
exact paintings that I had seen in my dream. 
It sounds incredible, but it really happened. 
Oddly, being in the vault felt casual and natu- 
ral to me — as if I was supposed to be there 
- though I was also aware that I was in the 
midst of an intense paranormal experience. 
Tm not saying that I’m psychic, but something 
happened in that vault. 

Ileave open the possibility that because 
Tve known Kinkade since the 2004 Heaven 
on Earth exhibition that we made together, 
my subconscious mind had been slowly work- 
ing on the idea that if Kinkade made these 
candy-coloured, sentimental paintings, then, 
as an artist, he must have also felt the need 
to make their polar opposite. But the fact 
remains that one of the paintings that I saw 
in the vault was exactly the same as that com- 
position of grey pipes in a corner of aroom 
in my dream. Later we found some of Thom’s 
notes in which he writes about making the 
painting as an art student at UC Berkeley. 

I believe that is something that my subcon- 
scious mind could not make up. 

Thad several more dreams about Thom. In 
one, he showed me a stack of papers. I imme- 
diately told his family, and the next day they 
found a stack of papers that turned out to be 
notes Thom was writing for a movie script 
about his life’s story — fantastic! In another 
dream, I saw molten bronze being poured 
into a mould. Soon I was physically back in 
Kinkade’s studio, and while talking about the 


new dream I started to ask: “Did Thom ever TOP: “Toilet Paper”, one of the Thomas Kinkade secret vault paintings. ABOVE: Self-portraits of the artist 
make any bronze sculpture?” Before I could as a young biker: Kinkade (or his Ed Aknik alter ego) seen hiding in plain sight in a number of street paint- 
finish the sentence, Thom’s wife, Nannette, ings. His personal Harley-Davidson can be seen at bottom right. 
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ABOVE LEFT: The author’s prophetic dream about hugging Thomas Kinkade in his secret vault of “dark” artworks, in a painting by John Kilduff. ABOVE RIGHT: Thomas 
Kinkade enjoyed going to biker rallies and appeared in a video as his leather-jacket and bandana wearing alter ego Ed Aknik. BELOW: “Ed Aknik” by Jeffrey Vallance. 


who hadn’t heard me speaking, came walk- 
ing in from another room holding a bronze 
casting of Kinkade’s hands in the famous 
pose of Albrecht Diirer’s Praying Hands (or 
Studie zu den Handen eines Apostels). 1 was as- 
tonished — all the more so because I had just 
published an article on Dtirer (FT364:47-51) 
I feel as if the spirit of Thom wanted me 
to become familiar with these paintings and 
help reveal them to the world. To that end, at 
the time of writing this, I am working on cu- 
rating a major exhibition of works from the 
vault. At this point all I can say is that what’s 
in the vault is completely mind-blowing (or, 
as Thom would say, they represent his “blow- 
awaymanship” - a word he coined). 


KINKADE BACKWARDS 

Kinkade not only painted light and dark 
paintings. He also had light and dark aspects 
of his personality, the darker side of which 
manifested itself as an alter ego named Ed 
Aknik (Kinkade spelled backwards). The 
Aknik persona was a cool, rebellious biker 
with a scraggly beard. He rode a Harley-Da- 
vidson, dressed in black, and wore motorcy- 
cle shades and a rebel bandana. As a prank, 
Kinkade once dressed up as Aknik to play a 
small part in his 2008 film Thomas Kinkade’s 
Christmas Cottage. (You can view the scene 
called “On the Set with Ed Aknik” (2:21 min) 
in the Special Features on the DVD.) 

In this little-known clip, Kinkade (in the 
guise of the biker) disparages his own paint- 
ings of cottages: “This artist Kinkade, you 
know, I’ve seen his work. To me, you know, 
I’m not into art. What? Who wants a painting 
of a cottage? If I want a painting, I want a 
painting of a chick!” Paul Chadwick (Thom’s 
room-mate when they were attending Art 
Center) writes about Aknik: “If you want 
to see the Kinkade I knew, rent Thomas 
Kinkade’s Christmas Cottage including the 
DVD extras. Pay attention less to the too- 
sanitised movie (great cast, but a limp story) 


KINKADE’S DARKER 
SIDE MANIFESTED 
AS AN ALTER EGO 
CALLED ED AKNIK 
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than a short feature starring ‘Ed Aknik’. 
It’s Thom, goofing around as a character of 
his own creation.” Few people knew about 
this side of The Painter of Light; and it’s 
worth mentioning that the moniker “Ed 


: Aknik” can be found scrawled across one 


of Kinkade’s childhood drawings, so there 


: is evidence that the character has a much 


earlier origin in Kinkade’s life. 
Throughout his life, Thom delighted in go- 
ing to biker rallies such as the Sturgis Rally 


: in South Dakota and the Hollister Rally in 
: California. Hollister is infamous for its 1947 


drunken biker riot that inspired the 1953 
cult classic film, The Wild One, starring Mar- 
lon Brando and Lee Marvin (see FT358:34- 
40). The film also introduced biker fashion 


: (like leather jackets) to the world. At the 


rallies, Thom, decked out in his biker get-up, 
wandered anonymously through the raucous 


: crowds. He also painted self-portraits riding 


his Harley, hiding-in-plain-sight on at least 


: seven of his street scene paintings, includ- 


ing San Francisco: A View Down California 


: Street from Nob Hill. About these paintings, 


he wrote: “As I worked, I wanted so much to 
enter The Heart of San Francisco that I even 


: posed myself astride my vintage Harley- 


Davidson motorcycle making my way up 
the steep incline of the boulevard.” Thom’s 
nephew (Zackary Kinkade, who is currently 
attending Art Center in Pasadena) paints 


: “in the tradition” of his famous uncle. One 


of Zac’s paintings entitled Get Your Kicks on 


- Route 66, features a pack of bikers - and if 


you look carefully, you might find Thom him- 
self. Also, a Thomas Kinkade copy-cat artist 


: named David Barnhouse paints bikers in the 
: vibrant style of the Painter of Light. Barn- 

: house paints gangs of bikers cruising down 
: Main Street USA with their glowing head- 


lights picturesquely reflecting off the rain- 


> soaked asphalt. One might think that surly 


bikers and the syrupy sweet Kinkadian 


: colours would not go together, but in some 
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way they blend in an unsettling sentimental 
nostalgia — possibly even instituting a new 
subgenre of painting: Biker Luminism. 

It’s easy to imagine Ed Aknik as the 
self-parodying polar opposite of Kinkade’s 
corporate persona - the latter being what 
we tend to think of as the “real” Kinkade. 


Icontend that Kinkade’s alter ego is more 
complex - and less ironic — than that. The 
relationship between Thom and Ed seems 
more like Andy Kaufman’s porous relation- 
ship with his character Tony Clifton (see 
FT275:32-35). Watching Andy playing Tony 
on TV, you are forced to ask where one 


personality stops and the other begins - and 
which one is the “real” Andy. 

It’s a paradox that the most accurate arti- 
cle ever written about Thomas Kinkade was 
written as an April Fool’s Day prank. The 
story (published on 1 April 2015) by “Avril 
Tromper” (aka Natalie Hegert) on artslant. 
com is entitled “Newly Uncovered Secret 
Notes Reveal Thomas Kinkade was Actually 
a Genius Conceptual Artist”. Hegert’s hoax 
article included a fake quote from me: “Jef- 
frey Vallance, the contemporary artist and 
curator who worked with Kinkade on his 
first and - so far - only museum exhibition, 
expressed a great deal of shock at the news. 
‘Thom had thought out loud to me about 
wanting to be a performance artist but I 
never imagined the act was, well, a real act. 
I always said he was a kind of repressed 
trickster, but this is unbelievable.” Hegert’s 
article claimed that behind the sentimental 
painter was a secret performance artist and 
conceptual mastermind — no one knew how 
close to the truth this was! 


MESSENGER OF GOD 

When Thomas Kinkade travelled around the 
country to speak about his work at his Thom- 
as Kinkade Signature Galleries, his voice 
often took on the distinctive accent associ- 
ated with whatever place he was in. (He was 
particularly gifted at the many variations of 


TOP: “Until We Meet Again”; according to the blurb, a “unique remembrance-inspired handcrafted and handpainted park bench features Thomas Kinkade’s ‘Garden Of 
Grace’ art along with a comforting poem and cardinal pair.” ABOVE: Kinkade’s final painting appears to have foreshadowed his final resting place. 
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ABOVE LEFT: Thomas Kinkade and Jeffrey Vallance in the Painter of Light’s studio. ABOVE RIGHT: | wish it could be Christmas every day: a stocking-festooned 
fireplace and La-Z-Boy installed at the Heaven on Earth exhibition in 2004. BELOW: ‘eff Aknik’ — the author gets into the spirit 


the Southern drawl.) It meant that, wherever 
he went, he seemed like a local good ol’ boy 
that his audience would relate to. He was 
“Thomas Kinkade: The Painter of Light” - a 
folksy guy, a skilled businessman and above 
all a good Christian, who would say, “God is 
my art agent,” and saw himself as a “mes- 
senger of God”. To his collectors, he could be 
like a religious figure or a prophet. Devout 
followers wrote letters to him testifying that 
by looking at one of his heavenly paintings, 
they received salvation or were divinely 
healed from some horrific disease. Several 
people claimed that, when they were about 
to commit suicide, a glimpse of an inspiring 
Kinkade painting saved their lives. But The 
Painter of Light was only a persona. It was 
an act that he would perform for the public, 


and only those who were closest to him could : 


claim to know the “real” man. 

Compared to The Painter of Light, Ed 
Aknik was wild and out of control. He hung 
out at rowdy bars and wore shitkickin’ boots. 
And in the last years of Thom’s life, this 
other side came out more and more — until 
near the end when the good ol’ boy mask 
was discarded for behaviour that seemed 
definitively “Ed”. I firmly believe that 


Kinkade had a sincere faith in God. However, : 


the more he tried to live up to the perfect 
Painter of Light persona that he’d created, 
the more he was forced to confront that 
other side of himself. 

Before he was famous, Thom attended a 
church that had a “prophet” who prognosti- 
cated that he would be exceedingly prosper- 
ous in his art career — which would have two 
distinct phases. Thom was perplexed about 
this mysterious “second chapter” of his 


career; perhaps the next phase related to the : 


forthcoming revelation of the extraordinary 
secret work in the vault? 


A GLIMPSE OF Al 
INSPIRING KINKADE : 
PAINTING SAVED 
THEIR LIVES 
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THE LAST PAINTING 

Kinkade’s work ethic was admirable: he 
painted every day that it was humanly pos- 
sible. He loved to paint. In the last days, he 
would until he collapsed. Many times, he was: 
found by his housekeeper the next morning 
sprawled next to his easel. The last day of 

his life was no exception. He was working 

on a piece called “Eternal Springtime” that 
depicts a picturesque park-like setting with 

a wooden bench on cobblestones surrounded : 
by lovely flowers. When Thom was laid to 
eternal rest, visitors to his burial place were 
taken aback to see the view from his head- 
stone — a scene identical to his last paint- 


ing: a bench on cobblestones surrounded by 
greenery and flowers! 

And here is something that touches me 
personally as a fellow painter: his autopsy 
report includes a mention of “green paint” 
found on his fingertips (possibly phthalo 
green, a deep colour known by artists for get- 
ting on everything). An artist friend of mine, 
John Kilduff, has a painting group called the 
“Paint Till You Die Club,” in which Thomas 
Kinkade is akin to a patron saint. I can truly 
envision Kinkade in his “Eternal Spring- 
time” in the Great Hereafter. 


CRUISING DREAMLAND 

When I think about it, it seems totally insane 
that I’m in dream-communication with the 
“spirit” of Thomas Kinkade. However, I’m 
not the only one in contact with his spirit, 

as other people close to the late artist have 
reported their own encounters in which they 
see a spectral apparition of Kinkade - and 
get this: he most often appears cruising the 
highways on his Harley-Davidson in full Ed 
Aknik biker regalia. He always has a big 
prankish smile across his face. 

I first met Kinkade when we were working 
on the Heaven on Earth exhibition, and I 
have no doubt that he has reached that bliss- 
ful Celestial Heaven. A line of lyrics from 
R.E.M’s deliciously melancholy song about 
Andy Kaufman (called Man on the Moon), 
sums it up pretty well: 

See you in Heaven if you make the list 

Yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah 


e¢ JEFFREY VALLANCE is an artist, writer, 
curator, explorer and paranormal experi- 
encer. He has published over 10 books, 
including Blinky the Friendly Hen, Relics 
and Reliquaries and The Vallance Bible. He 
is currently working on a new anthology, 
Selected Spiritual Writings. 
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PAUL SIEVEKING presents the last of his collections 
of strange newspaper stories from the first half of 

the 20th century. This time: a serial survivor of ship 
sinkings, a Somerset sea serpent, and a man who ticked 


like a clock. Illustrations by Quinton Winter. 


For 11 years, two girls lived within four 
blocks of each other In Butte, Montana. 
They went to the same school and 
became the best of friends. It was only 
in May 1935, when they were aged 18 
and 16, that foster parents, checking 
adoption papers, discovered they 

were sisters, born Rose Montana Neal 
and Josephine Lee Neal. Their natural 
parents had separated 12 years earlier, 
and the mother put their four children 
in an orphanage, from which each was 
adopted by a different family. One was 
still untraced at the time of the report. 
[AP] NY Times, 6 May 1935. 


During a public performance in Izsak, 
Hungary, a hypnotist asked for a 
volunteer. Karoly Szani, a young farmer, 
accepted the invitation and was soon 

in a trance. “Here is a knife, take it,” 
commanded the hypnotist. “Stand up, 
here comes one of your enemies. You 
hate him because he has stolen away 
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At least five people 
were killed and 18 


seriously wounded 
ina calendar war that 


broke out in 1936 
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your sweetheart.” The farmer responded 
perfectly to the order. “Look out, your 

foe is going to attack you!” shouted the 
hypnotist. The farmer sprang at the 
hypnotist. The audience — in two minds 

as to whether it was part of the show - 
hesitated before going to his aid. The knife 
struck the hypnotist close to his heart, 
and he was taken to hospital in a grave 
condition. The farmer’s trance was so deep 
that the local doctor had difficulty in 
rousing him. /R] Evening Standard, 8 April 
1936. 


At least five people were killed and 18 
seriously wounded in a “calendar war” 
that broke out on 14 September 1936 
in Moldavia, northeastern Romania. It 
arose following the arrest of a peasant 
“saint” named Glikerie, leader of the 
movement for the reintroduction of 

the old Julian calendar, which in 1919 
had been replaced in Romania by the 
Gregorian calendar. Glikerie claimed 
that the Balkans were being destroyed 
as a consequence of the introduction 
of the “modern” Gregorian calendar 
(ordained by Pope Gregory XIII in 1582). 
Several thousand peasants armed with 
scythes and pitchforks, preceded by a 
column of women, children, old men 
and cripples singing hymns, marched 
to the town of Piatra-Neamtz and 
threatened to storm the local prison if 
Glikerie were not released at once. The 
mob attacked the gendarmes, six of 
whom were seriously wounded. Troops 
were called out and order restored only 
with the aid of machine-guns and rifle 
fire. Glikerie remained under arrest, 
together with some 200 additional 
calendar crusaders arrested during the 
disturbances. Morning Post, 15 Sept 
1936. © 


In 1938, a farmer near Cape Town in 
South Africa sat up one night to watch 
one of his cows because he suspected 
that her milk was being stolen. After 
some time, a long ringhals (a nocturnal 
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New Hanover High School, Wilmington. N. C. 
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ABOVE LEFT: New Hanover High School, Wilmington, North Carolina, scene of an outbreak of mass fainting in 1938. ABOVE RIGHT: William Herrington, one of the 
fishermen who saw a sea serpent off Southwold. BELOW: Emil Ludwig made disparaging remarks about Jéré6me Bonaparte, whose statue later took its revenge. 


spitting cobra) came from the 

scrub and started drinking from 

the cow. The cow made no attempt 
to deter it, and when the snake 
had finished she turned and licked 
its head. Next day, considering 
there was something “unholy” in 
such a relationship, the farmer 

shot the cow. D.Mirror, 11 April 1938. 


Seeing four boys collapse while drilling 

in the playground at New Hanover High 
School, Wilmington, North Carolina, on 7 
May 1938, girls began to collapse too. In 
a few minutes, 73 girls had fainted, and 
for some time the playground resembled 
a casualty clearing station. Dr William 
Marston, a psychologist, suggested it 
was a case of “mass hypnosis”. By the 
following day, all the girls had recovered, 
though they had been considered ill 
enough to be put to bed. News Chronicle, 
9 May 1938. 


Two Suffolk fishermen came back to 
Southwold on 21 October 1938, shaken by 
what they had seen while trawling a calm 
sea. “A great head showed itself above the 
water, then flashed past like a torpedo,” 
said Ernest Watson. “It struck up such 

a wash that all we could see afterwards 
was its camel-like back sticking out. It 
towered over us and went so fast that 
after a few minutes it was out of sight.” 
William Herrington, the other fisherman, 
added: “I should never have believed 

it if I hadn’t seen it. I just saw its head 
once, when Ernie shouted, and all I saw 
afterwards was its humped back. It must 
have been 60ft [18m] long. It was grey and 
seemed to have a round back. It was big 
enough to sink any boat of our size if it 
had come nearer.” The Rev RN Pyke, vicar 
of Southwold, backed up their account, 
saying: “I was standing with my wife and 
another clergyman in my house on the 

sea front when I saw a very remarkable 
creature pass the pier head at a terrific 
speed. I can quite believe the fishermen 
who said they saw the monster travelling 
at 50 miles an hour [80km/h]. I saw it 
travelling faster than the quickest motor- 
boat I have ever seen.” Daily Mirror, 22 
Oct; Sunday Referee, 23 Oct 1938. 


In November 1938, a “brilliant” young 
doctor in Paris, who had acquired a 
following in fashionable circles, was 
unmasked as a 24-year-old carpenter 
called Jean Louis Beneteau, who had 
escaped from the Municipal Asylum in the 
suburb of Villejuif the previous February. 
He had set up a doctor’s office, and his 
engaging personality soon attracted a 
great number of patients. He was able to 
inspire confidence not only in his patients 
but also in pharmacists and medical 
men. One physician sent his wife to be 
treated by Beneteau, and he kept up a 
correspondence with several learned 
members of the Cancer Institute, claiming 
that curing cancer was his speciality. He 
was unmasked only when called as a 
witness in a suit arising from a dogfight 
on the stairs of his office building. He was 
returned to the asylum. NY Times, 4 Nov 
1938. 


Jéréme Bonaparte (1784-1860), King of 
Westphalia and brother of the French 
Emperor, was the subject of some 


disparaging remarks by Emil Ludwig (1881- 


1948) in his biography of Napoleon. While 
the author was examining historic relics 

in the Napoleonic Museum in Ajaccio City 
Hall in Corsica, a bronze statue of Jéroéme 
fell from its niche and struck him on the 
head. He was taken to a pharmacy nearby 
and a Municipal Councillor rushed up to 
apologise. “Don’t apologise to me,” Ludwig 


: replied. “I had too many things to say about 
: Jéréme of Westphalia in my book. He has 

: his vengeance now. We are quits!” [AP] NY 
i Times, 21 Aug 1939. 


: The bruised and partly dressed body of 

: a woman was found in a gully in West 

: Peterson, New Jersey, on Tuesday, 29 July 

: 1941. The deceased was identified as 

i Mrs Myrtle Conklin Voorhees Headwell, 

: 43, of 149 North Day Street, Orange, 

: twice married and divorced, who had been 
: reported missing during the weekend. At 

: least six people who knew her, including 

: her mother, a brother and her stepfather, 

: were certain the body was hers. The next 

: day, Mrs Headwell turned up and wondered 
: what all the fuss was about. The body was 
: once again unidentified. NY Times, 31 July 
: 1941. 


: A mystery man, posing as the 

: representative of a Mansfield dental firm, 
: called on Mrs Mabel Foulkes of Lowtham 
: Street, Nottingham, sat her down, ordered 
: her to open her mouth, and told her that 

: one of her back molars needed attention. 
: She then saw 4 shining instrument in his 

: hand, and the tooth was jerked out. “I 

: screamed,” said Mrs Foulkes. “The man, 

: holding up the tooth, called out, ‘Isn’t it 

: a beauty?’ and dashed out of the house. 

: My sister came in directly afterwards 

: and found me nearly fainting.” The man 

: was of medium build, aged about 40, well 
: dressed, and very persuasive. He also 

: called on Mrs Edith Haywood, who lived a 
: few houses away. She refused to have her 

: teeth examined and ordered him out of the 
: house. It is thought he called on a number 
: of other women without finding another 

: victim. Sunday Dispatch, 21 June 1942. 


: Seven times in the opening months of 

; World War II, Able Seaman Jimmy Dean 

: left ships just before they sank. The best 

: known were the battleship Royal Oak, the 

i minesweeper Rajputana and the battleship 
? Prince of Wales. When the Japanese sank 
: the Prince of Wales and the Repulse, he 

: was heading for Malaya to help evacuate 

: troops, his launch having just left the 

; battleship’s side. He arrived in Singapore a 
? week before its fall, only to be bombed off 


a submarine patrol vessel. A little later, a 
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e After an operation, specialisé 
told Mrs Mary Lyons of Chester, 
West Virginia, that she would 
never be able to speak again. 
Four years later, terrified by a 
tightrope walker at a circus, 

the 32-year-old screamed and 
thereafter was able to talk. [AP] 
NY Times, 18 July 1927. 


e A stone thrown up by a 
horse’s hoof in 1897 blinded 
Stephen McCormack in his right 
eye. Thirty-three years later, 

Mr McCormack, by that time 
manager of the Griffith Fruit 
Company in Sydney, Australia, 
was exercising with a medicine 
ball when a companion 
accidentally poked a finger in 
his blind eye. He developed 

an excruciating headache, and 
suddenly his sight returned. [AP] 
NY Times, 9 July 1930. 


e When 

her house 

in Canaan, 

Connecticut, 

was struck 

by lightning in 

1911, Mrs Jane 

Decker, 65, 

recovered her 

hearing after being deaf since 
childhood. The bolt entered 
the roof near the chimney, 
shattered a number of 
rafters, tore through two 
floors, wrecking windows 

and frames, and stunning 
both Mrs Fred Stevens and her 
mother, Mrs Decker, who were 
standing close together. 

NY Times, 16 July 1911. 


e An air raid alarm in Hanove 
in August 1940 sent people 
scurrying to the cellars. While 
being led out of a room, a 
man who had been blind for 
years tripped and fell, striking 
his head against a bedpost. 
Waking the next morning, his 
discovered that vision had been 
restored in his right eye. NY 
Times, 20 Aug 1940. 
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transport on which he was travelling was 
lost the same way. A coal ship carrying 
him to Australia escaped destruction in 
an air attack. While waiting in Sydney, 
Seaman Dean was billeted aboard a 
ferryboat and the night he left for England 
she was torpedoed by a Japanese 


submarine a few hours after he had gone. 


[More than two years of WWII still lay 


ahead of him.] NY Times, 4 Oct 1942. 


To widen a road in Essex for US transport 
during WWIL, bulldozers moved the two- 
ton “Witch’s Stone” from its position at 
the crossroads of Scrapfaggot Green, 
Great Leighs in Essex. “Then queer 
things started happening,” according 

to the Evening News (6 Nov 1944). “A 
great boulder was found one morning 
outside the Dog and Gun, chickens 

were discovered locked up inside rabbit 
hutches, rabbits were loose in the 
garden, bells in the church clock chimed 
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TOP: Contemporary newspaper clippings tell the story of the “Witch’s Stone” at Scrapfaggot Green, 
Great Leighs, in Essex. ABOVE: The Sinking of HMS Prince of Wales by Japanese aircraft off Malaya, 
December 1941 — one of the many sinkings that Able Seaman Jimmy Dean narrowly escaped. 
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Tradition had it that 
the stone marked the 
place where a witch 


had been buried at 


the crossroads 


irregularly, 30 sheep and two horses 
were found dead in a field, and a village 
builder found his scaffold-poles tumbled 
about like match-sticks. A vigilance 
committee was formed, but discovered 
nothing. Tradition had it that the stone 
marked the place where a witch had 
been buried at the crossroads, and Mr. 
Harry Price, the psychical investigator, 
recommended the parish council to have 
it restored to the exact original spot. 
This was done at night with the use of a 
compass.” At the time of the press report 
a fortnight later, all disturbance had 
ceased, but every Sunday flowers were 
left beside the stone. “We can’t explain 
the flowers,” said Mr WJ Sykes of St 
Anne’s Castle Inn. (For a full account, 
see Robert Halliday, “The Witch of 
Scrapfaggot Green”, FT303:30-35.) 


On the morning of 30 October 1945, 
Michael McDonald, a little boy aged 
two-and-a-half, wandered away from 

the Cowan ranch in Arizona, where his 
father Ed McDonald was employed as a 
cowhand. When his distraught mother 
reported the disappearance of one of 
her twin boys, 15 cowhands led by State 
Senator Ralph Cowan, owner of the 
ranch, picked up a trail and followed it 
for five miles (8km) before being halted 
by darkness. Senator Cowan hurried 

to Bisbee, 20 miles (32km) away, and 
solicited the aid of Sheriff IV Pruitt. A 
posse of more than 200 men was rallied 
by radio station KSNU, and cars loaded 
with searchers streamed out of Bisbee, 
Tombstone, Douglas and McNeal. 

Young Michael was found asleep and 
unharmed in a hole apparently dug by 
his dog, Mack, which had accompanied 
him and was believed to have spent the 
freezing night fighting off coyotes, whose 
tracks were found nearby. The boy’s 
rescuers believed the dog had bedded 
down his young charge when nightfall 
overtook them. Bobcats and bears 
roamed the rough terrain, which was 
overgrown with cactus and mesquite. 
Although the boy was barefoot, he was in 
good condition except for hunger and a 
cut on his toe. He was found only three 
miles ((4.8km) from the Cowan ranch, 
though the trails indicated that he and 
the dog had wandered 15 miles (24km) 
through the desolate countryside. NY 
Times, 1 Nov 1945. 
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WHAT MAKES JACK TICK? 


For at least 11 years, the head of Jack Husband, 20, of*Hollis, Oklahoma, 
“ticked-tocked” night and day, and might have done so all his life. “Until 
somebody told me, | just thought everybody ticked,” he said. We are told that Mr 
Husband, a student at Southwestern State College in Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
had been examined by more than 200 doctors (!), none of whom had been able 
to learn the cause of the fast ticking, nor its exact location. It had never occurred 
to him that he was different from other people until, at the age of nine, he was 
wrestling with another boy. “What’s that?” the boy asked. He had noticed the 
metallic tick in young Husband’s head. A few days later he told his parents, Dr 
and Mrs Roy H Husband of Donna, Texas, and was taken to the first of a number 
of specialists, all of whom were at a loss to explain it. 

Mr Husband said the noise stopped when he went up in a plane and that 
once it had stopped when he drove over a mountain pass in Mexico. The 
silence of those occasions, he said, “nearly drove me crazy”. The ticking could 
be heard through either ear, but it seemed louder in the left ear, and could be 
heard 4in (10cm) away. The sound had been heard over a telephone and had 
been recorded. Friends said he sounded “just like a clock”. Army doctors were 
puzzled when he appeared for his draft examination, but declared him “physically 
qualified”. He wanted to be a Navy pilot but one thing worried him. “How am 
| going to stand it,” he said, “when | go up in an airplane and | don’t tick any 
more?” [It would seem that Jack was suffering from “audible tinnitus”, a rare 
condition in which the sound of a muscular spasm in the throat is carried along 
the Eustachian tube and can be heard as a clocklike ticking outside.] NY Times, 
26 Mar 1951. 
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RESURRECTIONS 


e Maria Battesini, 56, appeared to 
have died in Milan on 26 January 
1923. The next day, her coffin lid 

was being fastened down when she 
suddenly revived and sat up. Priests 
fled, relatives became hysterical, and 
doctors were summoned. NY Times, 28 
Jan 1923. 


e Laid out with a crucifix and rosary 

on her breast, a 98-year-old widow 
from Duisberg in Germany terrified 
mourners assembled for her funeral on 
16 October 1928 by sitting up just as 
her coffin was about to be closed. She 
looked around in astonishment and 
then voiced her indignation over the 
fact that she had almost been buried 
alive. She was thought to have died two 


days earlier. NY Times, 17 Oct 1928. 


e Acuna Castillo, 22, from Los Angeles 
in the Chilean province of Biobio, had 
apparently been dead for two days 
when she stirred in her coffin, moved 
her arms and head and in a quiet voice 
said: “Please give me a glass of water”. 
It was three hours before she was due to 
be buried. A physician diagnosed a case 
of prolonged catalepsy. [AP] NY Times, 
16 Mar 1931. 


e During the funeral of a peasant 
named Todor in the village cemetery of 
Drenoff in Bulgaria on 20 March 1931, 
the Orthodox priest declared in his 
graveside oration that the deceased 
had desired all his property to go to 
the church, whereupon his relatives 
voiced angry protests. In the midst of 
the dispute, a noise of splintering wood 
accompanied by groans arose from the 
open grave. The lid broke and Todor 
sat up. The priest and relatives fled 
from the scene, but later returned and 
carried Todor back to his cottage. NY 
Times, 12 April 1931. 


e As the funeral of merchant Vassile 
Schiller was in progress in Bucharest 
on 30 September 1931, the lid of the 
coffin splintered and was forced up. 

To the horror of the congregation, the 
‘dead’ man sat up in his grave clothes 
and called for help. Women fainted and 
men ran from the church. Calm was 
finally restored and Schiller, who had 
been in some kind of trance, completely 
recovered. NY Times, 18 Oct 1931. 


GAMEOVER / ALAMY STOCK PHOTO 


ABOVE: A 19th century engraving describing the “sea of milk” phenomenon encountered by the 
Aurora and Asphalion. The explanation would seem to have been the presence of bioluminescent 
bacteria causing the seawater to appear white and glowing. 


e Ina report to the US Hydrographic Office in Port Townsend, Washington State, on 
13 August 1910, Captain Samuels of the American barkentine Aurora, on her arrival 
from Callao, Peru, described a phenomenon that marine authorities declared to be 
without precedent. On 17 June, in latitude 11 degrees south and longitude 80 west, 
the vessel entered an area of snow-white water. The expanse was so large that it took 
almost an entire day’s sailing to traverse. Its merging with the natural ocean water was 
sharply defined in colour, creating a marvellous scene of marine beauty. Investigation 
with every means available failed to show the cause was submarine volcanic eruption 
or other upheaval. A bucket filled with the milk-white fluid, when left on deck for an 
hour, resumed a normal seawater colour. NY Times, 14 Aug 1910. 


e Another “sea of milk” was reported to the hydrographic office in Baltimore on 31 
October 1931 by AV Potter, third officer of the British steamship Asphalion. Steaming 
into a heavy south-west swell, the vessel was recently in the Atlantic at latitude 12 
degrees 51 minutes north, longitude 54 degrees 55 minutes west when rough broken 
seas were met. The water, however, appeared to be smooth, because each combing 
breaker left a shadowless wake of white, boiling water. “The expanse of water had 
every semblance of a sea of milk,” Potter reported. The phenomenon continued for 
five hours, throwing the horizon of ink-black sky and white sea into bold contrast. NY 
Times, 1 Nov 1931. 


- The news reports from the first half of the 20th century, which | have 
summarised here, come from two sources. Those from the New York 
Times were sent to Fortean Towers a few years ago by Martin Piechota 
of Dupont, Pennsylvania. The others come from 45 massive scrapbooks 
compiled by George Cecil Ives (1867-1950, pictured left), the illegitimate 
son of an English army officer and a SpanishJewish 
baroness. Ives was a poet, penal reformer, early 
homosexual law reform campaigner and friend 

+ of Oscar Wilde. The American Beat entrepreneur Jay Landesman 

discovered the scrapbooks on the pavement outside a junk shop in 

Islington, north London, and recruited me to edit a selection of Ives’s 

clippings, which appeared in a book of facsimiles called Man Bites 

Man, the Scrapbook of an Edwardian Eccentric (1980). 
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Guided to Grainger’s grave 


BARRY HUMPHRIES didn’t 
believe in ghosts — until 
one helped him out in an 
Adelaide cemetery. 


ast night I founda 
smudge of lipstick on my 
Covid mask. 

I don’t drink or 
suffer memory lapses and have 
no recollection of any intimate 
encounter that might have 
created this crimson blemish. 

In a column for The Oldie, 

I described a romance with 
Audrey Hepburn, long whiles 
agone, brutally cut short by a 
Procrustean elevator. Audrey 
may well have materialised in a 
burst of ectoplasm on New Year’s 
Eve, and resumed her amorous 
attentions. To many, this may 
seem a far-fetched explanation, 
but it is the one that I offered my 
wife, who respects my interest in 
the supernatural. 

Iam regularly haunted and, 
like Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, I 
find the ghosts of past loves to 
be the most terrible. There is 
an alcove in my library which I 
call ‘spooky corner’. Here you 
will find my large collection of 
‘unsettling’ literature, from Poe to 
Phyllis Paul. 

All those Victorian women 
writers are there, many of a rare 
excellence, and I believe that a 
well-told ghost story requires all 
the imaginative and technical 
skills of a great writer. The 
author of a truly spooky tale 
needs to have an understanding 
of houses, for it is in these 
human habitations that the most 
frightening phantoms frolic. 

This may be why Edith 
Wharton’s ghost stories are so 
effective — her first book (1897) 
was The Decoration of Houses. If 
you can describe the prosaic and 
palpable fabric of a house and 
its contents, you can the more 
effectively haunt it. 

Iam at one with the witty and 
acerbic Marquise du Deffand. 
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She was asked, “Do you believe in 
ghosts?” She replied, “No, but I 
am afraid of them.” 

Although I have never actually 
seen a ghost, Iam convinced that, 
on several occasions in my life, I 
have been ‘guided’. 

One of my heroes is Percy 
Grainger (1882-1961). This 
extraordinary musician, 
Melbourne-born friend of Grieg 
and Gershwin, composer, virtuoso, 
inventor, flagellant and most 
charming of men once shook 
my hand when, as a schoolboy, I 
visited him at the small museum 
of his memorabilia on the campus 
of Melbourne University. 

Although Grainger was 
then resident in America, he 
had built this eccentric and 
hermetic repository in the city 
of his birth to encourage young 
music students. Entry was 
available by application at the 
Conservatorium of Music, but few 
students, if any, sought to inspect 
the exhibits, which Grainger 


“Please, Spirit, 
help me!” I 
remember saying 
under my breath 


himself came to Melbourne 
once a decade to maintain and 
augment. 

It was on one of his rare visits 
that I waylaid him and was taken 
on a personal tour of the museum. 
There were the lederhosen of 
Henry Balfour Gardiner, a sadly 
neglected British composer, 
and a holograph manuscript by 
Frederick Delius. Beside a bust 
of Scriabin and Roger Quilter’s 
toothbrush, there was a collection 
of vintage photographs of Percy 
with Grieg, who regarded Percy 
as the greatest exponent of his 
famous piano concerto, of which 
he made a definitive recording 


in 1920. 

A curiosity of this museum was 
discovered only in recent years 
when an enthusiastic researcher 
disinterred a collection of 
envelopes containing fibrous 
gleanings culled by the famous 
composer. A distinguished 
Australian diplomat and arts 
minister has described the 
source of these supposedly erotic 
souvenirs as clippings from the 
‘welcome mats’ of Grainger’s 
female students. Catalogued 
and conserved, they may be 
inspected by arrangement with 
the Conservatorium of Music. 

Some 20 years ago, after a 
performance of one of my shows 
in Adelaide, a journalist friend 
suggested that we pay a midnight 
visit to the vast West Terrace 
Cemetery to pay our respects to 
Percy Grainger. I had not known 
that his grave was in Adelaide, 
but my friend assured me that he 
knew its exact location. 

Surprised to find the cemetery 
gates wide open, we drove the car 
into a broad and sombre avenue. 
At this point, my friend broke 
down and confessed that he had 
absolutely no idea where to find 
Percy’s grave. He’d been telling 
porkies. 

It was then that I summoned 
my Guide. “Please, Spirit, help 
me!” remember saying under my 
breath. 

We drove on in the darkness, 
until suddenly I told my friend 
Peter to stop the car. Seizing 
a torch from the glove box, 

I plunged into the tangled 

weeds and briars, stumbling on, 
totally obedient to the internal 
promptings of my Guide. I turned 
left, turned right, then left again, 
the beam from my torch dancing 
ahead, and noxious foliage 
slapping my face. I battled even 
deeper into the dank boscage, 
and turned another corner, 
tripping on brambles and wild, 
overgrown fennel. Feral fennel, 
actually. 

Suddenly, the wavering beam 
from the torch hit a lopsided, 
white, marble obelisk, fissured 


Also 
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like old bone. At that point, a 
mechanical voice should have 
said, ‘You have arrived at your 
destination’ 

Emerging from my trance, I 
heard my friend Peter yelling 
from the car yards away in the 
blackness. “Sorry, Barry - my 
cock-up. Let’s call it a day.” 

But there, in a place of 60,000 
graves, in the dark, without a 
map, I'd found Percy. Or had Percy 
found me? Now that Grainger is 
no longer dismissed in Australia 
as a ratbag, and properly 
regarded as an Internationally 
Respected Ratbag, his monument 
has been cleaned up and 
disinterred from the jungle of 
neglect — not yet ‘reimagined’. 

Returning to Melbourne many 
years ago, I engaged a taxi at the 
aerodrome to take me to visit my 
recently widowed mother. It was 
a 50-minute trip and a nice fare 
for the driver, and why would he 
mind the capricious route that I 
suggested? But was it really I who 
had suggested it? 

After 24 hours ina plane, I 
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was disorientated and somehow 
disembodied, and I heard myself 
say, “Don’t take the usual route, 
driver. I’m sick of it. Pretend ’m 
some ignorant tourist and take 
me on the scenic drive.” 

I was rich in those days: rich 
and reckless. And I must have 
accidentally flipped the switch on 
my psychic satnav. 

We passed through strange 
suburbs, the names of which 
Thad only ever seen on trams, 
and I was in the alternative 
Melbourne. Cities of one’s birth 
are endless and constantly 
revealing themselves to their 
inhabitants. That is why so many 
people never leave home. 

But I felt impelled by an inner 
voice, my Guide. ‘Stop here!” 

I suddenly adjured the driver, 
having glimpsed a nondescript 
terrace house with a shingle 
proclaiming it was an Art Gallery. 

Iknocked on the door and it 
was answered by a young man 
with a beard. 

Beards were then rare and 
imparted an artistic look. Later 
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FACING PAGE: Percy Grainger. LEFT: The Aldridge family vault in West Ter- 

race cemetery in Adelaide. The flat stone (inset) at the foot of the obelisk 

is Grainger’s tombstone; the composer is buried beside his mother Rose 
Grainger, née Aldridge. ABOVE: Portrait of the artiste as a youngish man: Barry 


Humphries paints a caricature self portrait in London in June 1967. 


they became the uniform of 

the advertising executive and 
director of commercials who 
wanted to identify as artistic. Now 
they are just too busy to shave. 

“Who told you to come here?” 
demanded the proprietor, for it 
was he. 

I felt I couldn’t betray my 
supernatural source - so I just 
told him that I had been passing 
and stopped by on a whim. 

“Tve just put up that sign 
outside. So you are my first 
customer,” he said, regarding me 
with suspicion. “Are you sure no 
one told you to come here?” 

He led me up a narrow, freshly 
painted staircase. 

“Actually, you are not quite my 
first customer, because a chap 
sold me a picture this morning.” 

He flung open a door into 
a large, white room. Today, I 
suppose it would be called a 
‘space’; and he would be called a 
‘gallerist’. 

“T haven’t hung anything yet, 
but that’s the picture I picked up 
this morning.” 


There, on the far wall, was me! 

It was a portrait painted by 
my friend Clifton Pugh in the 
fifties of last century, and long 
presumed lost. It depicted me in 
a gaunt, ‘esthetic’ pose. 

When I returned to my 
patiently waiting cab, it was with 
a large painting in tow. It’s nowa 
star attraction in the Australian 
National Portrait Gallery, 
Canberra. 

Since then, in passing an 
antiquarian bookshop, an art 
gallery or Belgian chocolate 
boutique, I have always 
responded to those insistent 
injunctions from the ‘twilight 
zone’ — and I have never been 
disappointed. 


This column first appeared in The 
Oldie, March 2022. 


@& BARRY HUMPHRIES is an 
Australian actor, artist, author, 
comedian and satirist. He is best 
known for writing and playing his on- 
stage and television alter egos Dame 
Edna Everage and Sir Les Patterson. 
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Surrealism’s international magic 


ROBERT WEINBERG visits 
Tate Modern’s Surrealism 
exhibition, and finds a 
welcome emphasis on 
the movement’s female 
practitioners and their 
magical interests 


urreal must be one of the 
most misused terms in 
common parlance when 
describing a situation. 
Take the incredulous British 
youngster who last year won 
an Olympic medal, standing in 
a Tokyo skate park and telling 
her BBC interviewer, “It’s really 
surreal!” What would be “really 
surreal” would have been a giraffe 
self-combusting in the velodrome, 
or the adolescent medallist 
performing her BMX stunts on a 
rocking horse, dressed as a lobster. 
But even such Dali-esque 
hallucinations fail to define 
everything that the term 
Surreal has come to encompass. 
The Tate Modern exhibition 
Surrealism Beyond Borders sets 
out to challenge our notions even 
further. It defines Surrealism as 
an “expansive, shifting term” 
that encompasses a vast array 
of art beyond the conventional 
unconventionality of Dali, 
Magritte and the movement’s 
superstar names in early 20" 
century Europe. Surrealist values, 
rather, have permeated art, 
literature and popular culture 
throughout the world: look no 
further than Yellow Submarine, 
Squid Game, or Mr. Benn. 
Wherever they found 
themselves in the world, 
Surrealism’s practitioners and 
associates derived inspiration 
from those places’ diverse cultural 
traditions and beliefs, and that 
included the supernatural. 
Wherever it took root, Surrealism 
was always a reaction against logic 
and rationalism, a re-evaluation 
of the marvellous and the 
imaginative, and a challenge to 
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ABOVE: Leonora Carrington, Self Portrait, 1937-38. FACING PAGE: Two designs from Carrington’s Tarot Deck. 


the prevalent political and social 
systems, advocating liberation 
from all forms of constraint and 
convention. 

Among the safe havens 
highlighted in the Tate exhibition 
where artists, writers and 
revolutionaries were received 
with open arms - especially as so 
many fled Nazi-occupied Europe 
—was Mexico (see pp.68-70). 

The movement’s chief theorist, 
André Breton, described Mexico 
as “the most Surrealist country 
in the world,” while Salvador 
Dali said he couldn’t stand to 
be in a country that was more 
Surrealist than his paintings. 
“They found Mexico a fertile 
atmosphere where magic was 
part of daily reality,” writes 

art historian Janet Kaplan. 
“Travelling herb salesmen 
would set up on street corners 
with displays of seeds, insects, 


Surrealism was 
always a reaction 
against logic and 
rationalism 


chameleons, special candles, 
seashells, and neatly wrapped 
parcels with such mysterious 
labels as ‘sexual weakness’, all 
used for the practice of witchcraft 
by the curanderas (healers), brujas 
(witches), and espiritualistas 
(spiritualists) who outnumbered 
doctors and nurses.” 

This environment, where the 
supernatural was part of everyday 
life, proved a natural fit for the 
British artist Leonora Carrington, 
for whom the power of omens and 
spells was very real, and whose 


paintings look as if Hieronymus 
Bosch and Lewis Carroll had 
conceived Shockheaded Peter in 
Pan’s Labyrinth. Naturally - or 
unnaturally - there’s a rocking 
horse looming over Carrington’s 
head in her breakthrough 
painting, currently to be seen in 
the show at Tate Modern. This is a 
nightmarish self-portrait, perhaps 
the only one in history in which 
the artist is also being visited 

by a lactating hyena. Carrington 
identified closely with hyenas: “I 
get into the garbage cans. I have 
an insatiable curiosity,” she said. 
Mercifully this affiliation did 

not extend to howling at night 
and spraying her territory, as far 
as we know. But she did mark 

out a unique space for herself 

in modern art, and her curiosity 
certainly led her into all sorts 

of esoteric pursuits. This self- 
portrait - with which she initially 
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proved herself among the pack 
of male chauvinistic Surrealists 
in Paris —is an early indication 
of her lifelong interest in magic, 
the Tarot and Celtic folklore. 
Once in Mexico, alongside her 
close friend Remedios Varo, 
Carrington immersed herself 
in the study of indigenous 
cultures and archeological 
ruins. Their particular brand 

of Surrealism was infused with 
alchemy, astrology, divination 
and kabbalah, projected into 
the faux-medieval worlds of 
the children’s literature of their 
upbringing. Carrington and Varo 
also enthusiastically immersed 
themselves in the culinary arts, 
seeing them as a metaphor for 
hermetic pursuits, connecting 
women’s traditional roles with 
magical acts of transformation. 

It was women painters in 
particular who found that their 
occult interests liberated them 
from the movement with which 
they have been associated. In 
Carrington’s paintings, women 
become goddesses, purveyors of 
magic, and agents of creation. 

In another of her works on show 
at the Tate — Chiki ton Pays of 

1947 -a pregnant Carrington 

and her husband-to-be, the 
Hungarian photographer Emerico 
‘Chiki’ Weisz, are transported in 

a phantasmagorical, billowing 
fabric carriage over a verdant 
garden of earthly delights. 
Beneath them, a giant chasm in 
the ground offers them a glimpse 
into an underworld inhabited by 
women floating among animals 
and symbols - a harmonious union 
of the feminine and nature. 

Myths and folklore were 
instilled into Carrington from an 
early age by her Irish mother and 
nanny. Born in Lancashire in 1917 
into a wealthy Roman Catholic 
family, she was expelled from two 
convent schools before embarking 
on her unconventional life as an 
artist. In 1936, she was seduced 
by the paintings of Max Ernst at 
London’s International Surrealist 
Exhibition, and the following year 
by the artist himself. He was 26 
years older and married, but that 
didn’t stop Carrington heading 
for Paris to be with him. There, 
ensconced in the heart of the 
Surrealist circle, she perfected 
her own dreamlike works, often 
incorporating imagery from the 


Tarot. In a portrait of Ernst, she 
imagines him as the Hermit card, 
part bird, part fish. “Depicting 
someone as a Tarot figure, they’re 
not just a person anymore,” 
says folklore scholar Amy Hale. 
“They’re now an archetype, 
greater than life and emblematic 
of certain traits. They can move 
between worlds and have the 
power to act in particular ways.” 
Ernst was no doubt a force to be 
reckoned with, but Carrington was 
more than capable of holding her 
own among the Surrealist men. 
“T didn’t have time to be anyone’s 
muse,” she said, and it was with 
her interest in the occult that she 
found some common ground with 
the male Surrealists. 

While their championing of 
psychoanalysis is well known, 
the Surrealists’ interest in magic, 
astronomy and astrology is often 
overlooked. Carrington enjoyed 
deep discussions with Breton, who 
himself consulted clairvoyants and 
scoured Spiritualist periodicals for 
images to use in his publications. 
The Swiss painter Kurt Seligmann 
became an acknowledged expert 
on magic, infusing his paintings 
with mythology and esotericism. 
He presided over rituals and 
magic displays, surrounded by 
candles, cauldrons and skulls, 
while clasping a wooden staff. 
The Surrealists’ fascination with 
chance and game-playing led 
the group to produce their own 
Tarot pack in 1940, depicting 
their heroes, including Mexican 
revolutionary Pancho Villa as the 
Magus of Wheels and Alice (of 


Wonderland fame) as the Siren of 
Stars. Decades later, even Salvador 
Dali was commissioned to produce 
a Tarot for the 1974 James Bond 
outing Live and Let Die. Although 
it was not used in the film by 

Jane Seymour’s psychic character 
‘Solitaire’, the artist completed 
the set, depicting himself, not 
surprisingly, as the Magician and 
his wife Gala as the Empress. 
Another Tarot was made by British 
Surrealist Ithell Colquhoun, 

who adopted for herself the 
mystical moniker Splendidior 
Vitro. Colquhoun’s completely 
abstract Tarot designs use vivid, 
enamel paint blotches that 
resemble nebulz. Colquhoun was 
a devotee of Crowley’s Thelema 
and a member of GRS Mead’s 
Quest Society. She was expelled 
from the British Surrealist Group 
when she refused to renounce 

her occult associations. For many 
Surrealists, the “rational basis” for 
their art in the unconscious mind 
was preferable to the “barren 
religiosity” of Spiritualism, as 
Breton described it. 

Leonora Carrington’s own - 
and unknown until very recently 
- designs for a Tarot deck were 
published by Fulgur Press last 
year. They are unusual for their 
square format, use of symbolic 
colours, and the deployment of 
gold leaf that recalls ancient 
Egyptian art. But Carrington was 
mostly interested in the Tarot asa 
model of the Universe, not just for 
divination, and she incorporated 
elements from other systems like 
astrology and the Kabbalah. 
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What is evident from the Tate 
Modern show is that Surrealists 
shared a fascination with forces 
outside of human control. The 
emergence of Carrington’s Tarot 
reinforces a growing appreciation 
of the role that the spiritual and 
magical has played in modern 
art, especially in the work of 
previously neglected women 
artists. 

“We're going through the 
annals of art history and it’s 
shocking to see who was left out 
and why,” says art historian, and 
Carrington’s biographer, Susan L 
Aberth. “And as we look at these 
women, we see that they were 
interested in spiritual traditions 
that were non-canonical. Because, 
let’s face it, traditional religion 
is extremely misogynistic and 
doesn’t leave women with many 
outlets.” 

For Carrington and the 
Surrealists, two World Wars were 
proof enough that the world 
did not operate with anything 
resembling rationality. Ironically, 
in offering an alternative to 
the horrors of the real world, 
they opened a portal to other 
dimensions which, in themselves, 
can be disquieting... 


Surrealism Beyond Borders runs at 

Tate Modern until 29 August 2022. 
Information and tickets at: https://www. 
tate.org.uk/whats-on/tate-modern/ 
surrealism-beyond-borders 


@¢ ROBERT WEINBERG worked for 

30 years as a radio producer and now 
writes about art for the Daily Telegraph, 
Apollo and the British Art Journal. 
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Mesopotamian ghosts 


Christopher Josiffe explores a scholarly and accessible study of beliefs about ghosts gleaned from 
Sumerian and Akkadian cuneiform inscriptions 


The First Ghosts 


Most Ancient of Legacies 
Irving Finkel 


Hodder & Stoughton 2021 
Hb, 368pp, £25, ISBN 9781529303261 


Dr Irving Finkel, curator of the 
British Museum’s collection of 
c.130,000 Mesopotamian clay tab- 
lets, here deploys his expertise 
in transliterating and translating 
Sumerian and Akkadian cunei- 
form inscriptions, demonstrat- 
ing that a belief in the reality 

of ghosts is both ancient and 

- based on the extant scientific 
knowledge of the time - entirely 
rational. 

Evidence of grave goods found 
in Upper Paleolithic burials 
(c.50,000 BC) demonstrates the 
great antiquity of the idea that 
some aspect of a buried human 
being would be going somewhere 
else. By logical reasoning, it then 
followed that this aspect of a 
person, if able to detach itself 
from the corpse and journey 
elsewhere, “can quite easily be 
expected to be capable of coming 
back”. 

Finkel’s focus, though, is on 
the belief systems of the ancient 
Near East from 5,000 BC. He 
emphasises that these Mesopo- 
tamian peoples (Sumerians, who 
provide our earliest written evi- 
dence for such beliefs, and later, 
Babylonians) took it for granted 
that in the course of their every- 
day lives they might see, interact 
with or be victimised by ghosts. 

Mesopotamian funeral writ- 
ings give us some understanding 
of their specific ideas of death 
and the afterlife. The dead body 
was often interred beneath the 
floor of the family home, accom- 
panied by grave goods thought 
necessary for the journey to and 
arrival at the Netherworld (like 
the ancient Greeks, Mesopotami- 
ans understood the afterlife to be 


located beneath the Earth). The 
family should periodically offer 
food and drink to the deceased, 
supplementing the meagre fare 
on offer in the Netherworld. 

An etemmu (ghost) might re- 
turn to the world of the living if 
improperly honoured — furnished 
with poor grave goods, or given 
insufficient libations thereaf- 
ter. A multi-tablet incantation 
“book” of magic spells, Evil 
Demons, includes an extensive 
list of 62 types of ghosts that 
might be encountered, including 
unhappy or resentful individuals 
like the aforementioned dishon- 
oured shades. 

Another reason for an etemmu 
remaining on Earth was the 
manner of death — if sudden, 
untimely or unexpected. Dying 
unburied or without a grave 
was a terrible fate, often that 
of defeated enemy soldiers or 
executed criminals. Without a 
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| recognised burial place, how 

| could relatives make offerings? 
| Thus, no. 7: “A ghost who gets 

| no scrap of offering”, or no. 9: 

| “A ghost who gets no libation 

| offering”. 


Sometimes the categories ap- 


| pear to overlap. Compare 

| no. 15: “A roaming ghost” with 

_ no. 16: “A roving ghost”, but the 
: distinction could be important 


They took it for 
granted that they 
might see, interact 
with or be 
victimised by ghosts 


for diagnosing illnesses. Roving 
ghosts might cause pain in the 
cranium and temples, a dry pal- 
ate, shortness of breath, constant 
depression and numerous other 
maladies. 

Another compilation of 
tablets, If A City, lists different 
types of ghost sightings and what 
they presaged, distinguishing 
between an etemmu, the ghost 
of a family member, and a mitu, 
“dead man”, “stranger”. “If a 
ghost enters a man’s house the 
owner of the house will die”, for 
example, or “If a ghost enters a 
man’s house and constantly cries 
out, the mistress of the house will 
die”. In these cases the ghost is 
an unknown mitu, and therefore 
dangerous. 

The Evil Demons incantation 
series contains an elaborate 
99-line exorcism to dispel all 
manner of malicious mitu ghosts, 
including those “who constantly 
flicker like a flame”, “constantly 
moan like a badger before a 
sick person” or “who constantly 
terrify the sick person [name]”. 
Sufferers of various illnesses are 
recommended amulets, rituals 
or incantations to combat these 
malefic spirits. 

Ghost trouble did not only 
manifest as physical illness. 
Unsettling and profoundly 
disturbing feelings could arise 
from being watched, followed or 
crowded by spirits. More distress- 
ing still were cases of possession 
whereby a ghost might literally 
invade a person’s body, often via 


the ear. Evidently, the role of 
exorcist also encompassed that 
of doctor or psychotherapist in 
ancient Mesopotamian society. 

In contrast to these formule 
for dispelling unwanted ghosts, it 
was sometimes necessary to sum- 
mon the dead. For necromancers, 
it was important to distinguish 
an etemmu (ghost) from an 
utukku (demon). 

Another chapter explores 
the epic tale of Gilgamesh, 
Enkidu and the Netherworld, a 
4,000-year-old piece of literature 
giving us valuable insights into 
Sumerian conceptions of the 
afterlife. Gilgamesh advises his 
friend Enkidu on how to behave 
discreetly in the Netherworld, 
and the protocol required should 
one encounter a dead relative: 
“Do not wear sandals on your 
feet! Do not shout... Do not kiss 
the wife you loved! ... Do not 
beat the son you hated!” Causing 
offence by failing to observe 
these Netherworld rules could 
mean indefinite detention there. 

Spirits of those who had led 
unsatisfying or unlucky lives on 
Earth are destined to re-enact 
their misfortunes down below. 
A man eaten by a lion still cries: 
“Oh my hand! Oh my foot!” A 
young man who didn’t make love 
to his wife weeps bitterly, forever 
plaiting a reed rope. 

There are a good deal more 
riches from The First Ghosts 
that, given sufficient space, I 
should have liked to itemise; for 
instance, how the Mesopotamian 
cuneiform texts inform our un- 
derstanding of biblical Hebrew 
in relation to accounts of the 
supernatural in the Old Testa- 
ment. All I can do is urge readers 
to acquire this wonderful book, 
written in Finkel’s enthusiastic, 
accessible and witty prose, im- 
parting a lifetime’s scholarship. 
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Explaining the Donald 


Peter A Huff finds the rise of Trump can be 
understood in terms of magic 


The King in 
Orange 

The Magical and Occult Roots of 
Political Power 

John Michael Greer 


Inner Traditions 2021 
Pb, 201pp, £12.99, ISBN 9781644112588 


Donald Trump may be the ult- 
imate anomalous phenomenon 
-at least for our age. How did 
an elderly American real estate 
and entertainment magnate, 
with baffling coiffure and no 
record in public service, rise to 
the level of what monarchist 
Buddhists once called a global 
wheel-turner, changing the 
course of empire? In their 
search for answers to that 
question, pundits of all stripes 
have been scouring fields from 
economics and psychology to 
criminology and 
theology for nearly 
five years. John 
Michael Greer, no 
stranger to the 
seemingly impen- 
etrable, takes the 
explanatory path 
less travelled. The 
Trump phenomen- 
on can never be 
understood, he 
says, without 
serious consider- 
ation of the role of magic in 
contemporary politics. 

Greer is a leading figure 
in American intellectual 
and occult networks seeking 
alternatives to establishments 
both Left and Right. In this 
book he brings his eclectic 
powers to bear not so much 
on Trump as on the Trump 
supporter, finding shopworn 
tropes of racism, sexism 
and deplorableness neither 
illuminating nor true enough 
to account for the reality of the 
ballcap revolution. He draws his 
title from Robert W Chambers’s 
The King in Yellow fantasy tales, 
his notion of magic’s political 
impact from Ioan Couliano’s 
Eros and Magic in the Renais- 
sance, and his paradigm of 
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civilisational conflict from Oswald: 


Spengler’s The Decline of the West. 
Greer’s argument, however, 

is original. Using a version of 

Crowley’s definition of magic as 

the “art and science of causing 

changes in consciousness in 

accordance with will”, he 


describes 21st-century American ° 


political discourse as a “bubbling 
cauldron” of incantation, fired by 
the resentment of an educated 
underclass and the wishful 
thinking of a self-righteous 
privileged class. 

Greer situates his argument 
in a narrative stretching 
from the colonial period to 
conceivable transformations of 
the US in the not-too-distant 
future. At the heart of the 
narrative is the convergence of 
a democratised magic practice 
and the rapidly evolving online 
culture of America’s 
disenfranchised 
“basement brigade” 
in the months leading 
up to the 2016 


Greer focuses on the 
cyber intersection of 
chaos magic variants 
(the “lite beer” of 
the occult) with 
weird coincidences 
of offbeat comic 
strip figures, arcane 
Egyptian deities and numerical 
improbabilities showing up in 
politically incorrect post after 
post - all of which emboldened 
the alt-right and spooked the 
liberal mainstream. 

Despite the subtitle, most of 
the book concentrates on the 
less esoteric contest between the 
nation’s wage class and its salary 
class. Greer never addresses 
Trump’s moral bankruptcy, 
ignorance of history, flirtation 
with fascism or inability to do 
more than campaign. Trump was 
a population’s “blunt instrument” 
in an unfinished struggle for 
survival. Anyone trying to 
decipher the last half-decade, or 
augur the next, should read this 
book. 


Kk 
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Saucers, Spooks 
and Kooks 


UFO Disinformation in the Age of 
Aquarius 


Adam Gorightly 


Daily Grail Publishing 2021 
Pb, 314pp, £12.95, ISBN 9780994617682 


We enter the worlds of the 
strange at our peril, Adam Go- 
rightly notes at the end of Sauc- 
ers, Spooks and Kooks, his explora- 
tion of the role official disinfor- 
mation has played in shaping 
modern American UFO lore. 
Even the most 

intelligent and BPOO 5} 
sincere of re- : 
searchers can an 

be vulnerable to 
tricksters of all 
kinds - especial- 
ly those in uniform. Gorightly 
explores the manipulation of 
American ufology from the 1970s 
to the 1990s, a period when the 
research community became 

less optimistic about what the 
phenomenon might signify. The 
dream that UFOs were personal 
transport for all-powerful space 
brothers, come to save humanity, 
had receded, with cattle mutila- 
tions and claimed abductions 
suggesting a more frightening 
agenda. 

He covers all the major con- 
troversies of this period, such as 
Bob Lazar’s claims of reverse- 
engineered UFOs at Area 51, 
but focuses most on New Mexico 
scientist and businessman Paul 
Bennewitz, who believed that 
UFOs were operating at Kirtland 
Air Force Base near his home and 
claimed in 1979 that aliens and 
the US military were running a 
joint underground laboratory for 
genetic experiments in Dulce, a 
remote area of New Mexico. 

Gorightly demonstrates how 
Bennewitz came to this belief, 
manipulated by intelligence 
operatives from Kirtland who 
needed to obfuscate weapon 
testing taking place at the base. 
Confronted by “alien” computer 
messages, false information 
from researcher (and Air Force 
informant) Bill Moore and per- 
sonal testimony from Air Force 
operatives such as Richard Doty, 
Bennewitz came to believe and 
promote an ostensibly outland- 
ish story, before succumbing to a 
breakdown. 

The Bennewitz story has been 
told before, not least by Greg 
Bishop’s fine Project Beta. How- 
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ever, Gorightly succeeds in bring- 
ing something new, showing how 
the Dulce allegations lived on, 
recycled by conspiracy theorists 
such as Bill Cooper, one of the 
spiritual ancestors of the current 
QAnon cult. The author also sets 
the story against a broader can- 
vas, noting the parallels between 
past military “disclosures” and 
the recent releases of military 
videos showing “Unidentified 
Aerial Phenomena” (UAPs). 
Gorightly thinks we might be 
being misled again, and although 
this reviewer thinks not, the prec- 
edents should give us pause. 
Matthew Redhead 
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Where Jesus is 
Buried 

How the Holy Family Came to 
Wales after the Crucifixion 


Alan Wilson & Baram Blackett, compiled by 
K Ross Broadstock 


Cymroglyphics 2021 
Pb, 324pp, £24.99, ISBN 9781916287556 


Wilson and Blackett have produc- 
ed numerous books rewriting 
early British history. This one has 
been compiled from their unpub- 
lished notes over the years; it’s 
frequently disjointed and repeti- 
tive, and often has no coherent 
narrative flow. 

Like many alternative histor- 
ians, they display what seems a 
visceral loath- 
ing for profess- 
ional historians, 
archeologists and 
scholars of religion 
— and especially 
for the Roman 
Catholic Church - insulting them 
as “academic idiots”, “inherently 
lazy”, “arrogant forgers” and “de- 
mented maniacs”, and accusing 
them of distorting or erasing “the 
truth”, which, of course, the au- 
thors are the only ones expound- 
ing. At the same time they dem- 
onstrate on almost every page 
that they have no understanding 
of any form of scholarly method, 
making shaky connections, 
leaping to conclusions, using as- 
sertion rather than evidence and 
rarely giving their sources. 

For their “analysis” of the 
Early Church they rely almost 
entirely on one book from 1929, 
completely ignoring the huge 
amount of New Testament schol- 
arship of the last 90 years. They 
show no understanding of the 
historical and religious context of 


apocryphal and pseudepigraphi- 
cal writings, dismissing them as 
“fake”, “invented”, “romance” 
and “novel story”. At the same 
time they take the stories in 
the Mabinogion as factual - and 
hilariously say: “Naturally the 
totally honest Edward Williams/ 
Tolo Morganwg has predictably 
been falsely accused of forgery 
by the desperate establishment 
politicians and clergy”! 

We're told as simple fact that 
the Holy Family came to Britain 
in AD 35-37. The Welsh patron 
saint, known in Welsh as Dewi, 
isn’t David, but is actually Jesus. 
The grave of Joseph of Arimathea 
is in Bute Park, near Cardiff Cas- 
tle. The daffodil is the emblem 
of Wales because “the six bright 
petals form a perfect six-pointed 
Star of David”, and it begins to 
bloom at the beginning of March, 
and 1 March “was originally 
the birth date of Jesus”. And of 
Poussin’s The Deluge, “That the 
scene depicts the arrival of the 
Faith into Britain is self evident”. 
Oh, and Mary Magdalene is the 
granddaughter of Cleopatra and 
Mark Antony. And a comet wiped 
out most of Britain in AD 562. 

This is just the tiniest selec- 
tion. Rarely a citation or source; 
no evidence; just assertion piled 
on speculation. 

They include a version of 
British-Israelism, the belief that 
the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel end- 
ed up in Britain, without giving 
any history of the concept (mildly 
popular in the 19th and early 
20th centuries), or citing any 
of the many books arguing the 
theory far more cogently than 
they do, or mentioning the many 
other destinations that claim the 
Ten Tribes; they don’t even seem 
aware that this is a somewhat 
crowded field. The same applies 
to other applicants for the final 
resting place of Jesus, includ- 
ing Roza Bal in Kashmir; in any 
well-argued work these would 
be discussed as competitors to 
be dismissed — if nothing else, to 
show that the authors understand 
the subject. 

So where is Jesus buried? 
Here’s the most wonderful oppor- 
tunity for amateur historians to 
present their amazing discovery 
to scholars and the media and 
political and religious leaders 
worldwide. Instead, in a spec- 
tacular cop-out, in the Epilogue 
the compiler of Where Jesus is 
Buried says he’s not going to tell 
us, to leave his grave somewhere 


in south Wales undisturbed. As 
throughout, it’s all assertion and 
no evidence. 

Jay Vickers 
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Redemption Of the 
Damned 
Vol2: Sea and Space Phenomena 


Martin Shough with Wim van Utrecht 


Anomalist Books 2021 
Pb, 235pp, £22, ISBN 9781949501186 


Martin Hough and Wim van 
Utrecht - both specialists in 
researching anomalous histori- 
cal aerial phenomena - continue 
their project of honouring the 
pioneering work of Charles Fort 
by re-investigating some of his 
important cases. This volume 
focuses on anoma- 
lous phenomena 
from the seas and 
from space, select- @ 
edfromhisfour © 
books. Like the 
first volume it uses 
modern digitised archives and 
research techniques — none of 
which were available to Fort in 
his time - to question every detail 
of the relevant cases. The results 
are remarkable for the rigour 
applied to the process, providing 
a new critique of the anomalies 
Fort highlighted. 

The authors’ wide search for 
corroborating material has led 
to some of Fort’s cases being 
thoroughly reassessed. Occa- 
sionally, Fort is shown to have 
“cherry-picked” his sources to 
tell a good story, but the research 
efforts of the authors “manage 
to extract the marrow from many 
of these old bones, and in doing 
so, take Fort to a new level of 
relevance,” writes the fortean 
librarian George Eberhart in his 
introduction. 

Where Fort is shown to have 
made some errors in reporting 
or lacked crucial data that was 
published elsewhere or later, the 
case is completely reassessed, 
allowing the authors to expand 
on Fort’s conclusions or propose 
quite different solutions. 

Nevertheless, there are many 
more cases in which Fort is 
shown to have correctly reported 
the data on which he offers his 
distinctive (and often sardonic) 
conclusions. With these, the 
authors have been able to consoli- 
date Fort’s discovery with new 
information from later investiga- 


tions or publications; we can now 
have greater trust in these cases. 
Shough and van Utrecht 
deserve to be applauded for their 
diligent labour among dusty 
archives, the fruits of which serve 
to underline both the value of 
research into anomalous phenom- 
ena and of re-examining the data 
... probably the closest forteans 
can come to being “scientific” 
about their work. With two vol- 
umes down, we look forward to 
more in what will undoubtedly 
become an essential series. 
Bob Rickard 
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The Tale of the 
Living Vampyre 


New Directions in Vampire 
Studies 
Kevin Dodd 


Universitas Press 2021 


Pb, 260pp, £25, ISBN 9781988963327 


Kevin Dodd is a retired university 
teacher of religious studies. This 
book is a monument to his intrigu- 
ing side hustle: an obsession with 
vampire stories. It is published 

by the small Universitas Press 

in Montreal and may well slip 
through the cracks, which would 
be a shame as it consolidates a 
colossal amount of scholarship. 

Rather in the 
manner of that old 
devil Montague 
Summers and 
his raids on the 
archives — but with 
considerably more 
rigour - Dodd’s opening chapters 
accumulate detailed records of 
Norse aptrangar (“again-walkers”, 
physical returns of the dead), 
medieval revenants and the slow 
morphing of predatory winged 
demons into vampire bats. This 
section is largely a steady accumu- 
lation, fastidiously if eccentrically 
taxonomised, and with a marked 
unwillingness to interpret or sug- 
gest much about the bigger theo- 
logical frame. This can be a little 
frustrating, but ample notes point 
to more expansive scholars. 

My frustration grew more overt 
when Dodd arrives at the 19th- 
century vampire of modern myth 
and literature. He digs into the 
question of gender and sexual- 
ity (and even has a chapter on 
the trans vampire), but he often 
resists contemporary readings 
as over-interpretations, perhaps 
missing the point that queer read- 


ings are precisely about actively 
queering older vampire tales. 
Dodd feels often quite removed 
from the towering stacks of the 
scholarly vampire archive that 
has emerged in the last 40 years. 
These feel less “new directions” 
than solid old paths of empirical 
accumulation. And there’s noth- 
ing wrong with that. 

The strength of the book 
all lies in the source material, 
particularly from the pre-modern 
world, that has been collected 
here. I will be snacking off bites 
of these sources for a long time 
to come. 
Roger Luckhurst 
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Who Killed Cock 
Robin? 

British Folk Songs of Crime and 
Punishment 


Stephen Sedley & Martin Carthy 


Reaktion & EFDSS 2021 
Hb, 278pp, £14.99, ISBN 9781789145038 


Part cultural history, part song 
resource, this is a challenging 
book. The authors are legendary 
British folk singer and guitarist 
Martin Carthy, and retired High 
Court Judge and law professor 
Stephen Sedley. 

Folk singers often use song 
collections for creating reper- 
toire; this one is very interesting 
because of how much context 
has been given to the songs. They 
have been arranged by crime 
type and by punishment, so there 
are songs about poaching, rioting, 
murder, arson, false accusation, 
piracy, infanticide, fratricide, ab- 
duction, sexual assault, transpor- 
tation and prison. 

If this sounds stark, it is be- 
cause it is. I commend the hon- 
esty of approach but will qualify 
this by saying I was shocked 
by some of the 


subject matter mo 

discussed. That 

said, the writin 
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incredibly useful 
for providing con- aeaeee 
text to the songs — a combination 
of familiar folk club songs and 
some real finds - to help a singer 
understand what they are singing 
about. This is a very well put to- 
gether work that will reward the 
reader, accepting that the subject 
matter can be disturbing. 

George Hoyle 
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: Eric Hoffman is unimpressed by the author’s insistence on the old 
false dichotomy between rational science and irrational quackery 


The Unidentified 


Mythical Monsters, Alien 
Encounters and Our Obsession 
with the Unexplained 

Colin Dickey 

Viking 2021 

Pb, 320pp, £18, ISBN 9780525557586 


In The Unidentified, Colin Dickey 
presents a compulsively readable 
yet deeply problematic overview 
of cryptozoology, ufology, conspir- 
acy and pseudoscience. Dickey’s 
overworn central conceit is that 
interest in fringe beliefs is the 
result of a rejection of scientific 
rationalism and the “disenchant- 
ment” of the world, an attempt 
to regain the wonderment of a 
premodern and therefore irrat- 
ional era. Dickey relies upon the 
flawed view that science and en- 
chantment cannot coexist or are 
at cross-purposes, and that the 
advent of Enlightenment ration- 
alism represents an all-encom- 
passing division between the ir- 
rational and the rational. It is the 
same false dichotomy that Dam- 
on Knight ascribes to Charles 
Fort: one is either a scientific 
true believer or a “crank”, with 
crank conveniently defined as 
anyone who dares to question 
the scientific establishment. 

For Dickey, cranks delimit 
wonder just as much as the 
scientific rationalists, in that 
they seek simplistic explana- 
tions for complex phenomena, 
explanations that all too often 
descend into paranoia and the 
theatre of conspiracy. In this 
sense, Dickey falls victim to the 
same flaws as those he criticises: 
his effort to dispel the cranks’ 
oversimplifications often resorts 
to oversimplifications, reducing 
the supernatural to psychologi- 
cal or scientific categories that, 
notably, depend upon the very 
“irrational” categories of inspira- 
tion and mystery which they are 
so quick and confident to dis- 
miss. The complexities of these 
phenomena, along with matters 
of psychology and perception, 
are beyond Dickey’s expertise, 
which is largely journalistic 
and derivative, heavy on sum- 
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marisation and light on (usually 
flatly predictable) interpretation: 
mysterious occurrences boil down 
to misinterpretation, suggestion 
or hoax, and originate in fiction, 
folklore or misidentification. 

To his credit, Dickey supplies 
a prehistory to these themes - 
Atlantis, Lemuria, Spiritualism, 
Donnelly, Blavatsky and Fort - yet 
he does so only to couch what fol- 
lows as hoaxes, pseudoscience, or 
outright crankery. He consistently 
views forteana from the purview 
of modern politics: Bigfoot as 
frontier fantasy and white cul- 


The Openplaierd 


tural appropriation; UFOs as an 
invention of government policy; 
the gray aliens of the Betty and 
Barney Hill abduction the result 
of a subconscious attempt to 
reconcile racial differences; UFO 
abductions as a modern example 
of subconscious fear of abduc- 
tion by Native Americans; the 
contactee phenomenon as white 
saviour complex. If everything 
paranormal must have specific 
cultural precursors, then why do 
these things happen worldwide 
and to people of widely varying 
backgrounds? Dickey never gets 
around to even considering the 
question. Furthermore, in true 
scientific establishment form, he 
equates scepticism of rational- 
istic or reductionist views of the 
supernatural as parallel to an 
anti-intellectual, pathological, 

at times racist and conspirato- 
rial suspicion of establishment 
science: for example, the 
“anti-science, anti-vax” position 
associated with the political 
right, which became mainstream 
in the Trump era. 


For Dickey’s thesis to work, 
he must ignore more complex 
phenomena: Mothman, for 
example, or telekinesis or other 
semi-verifiable psychic phenom- 
ena. There is no mention of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 
a society made up of individuals 
from the scientific establish- 
ment, who apply the rigours of 
scientific method to an open- 
minded approach to phenomena 
that do not fit into the dogmatic 
framework of scientific ration- 
alism. And while Dickey does 
mention the “third way” of the 
International Society of Crypto- 
zoology, an organisation that uses 
scientific rigour coupled with 
“open-minded scepticism”, he 
does so dismissively. There are 
more than enough examples of 
anti- or alternative theories and 
ideas to disprove Dickey’s either/ 
or thesis, but to mention them 
would undercut his dichotomous 
view of a crank/non-crank world, 
one where events deny the easy 
explanations he is all too eager 
to regurgitate in support of his 
frustratingly simplistic views. 

Theorist Greg Bishop has writ- 
ten of an “excluded middle” be- 
tween scientific rationalism and 
outright crankery, and Dickey 
has done his work to ensure that, 
in his view of the paranormal, 
this middle remains excluded, if 
only to support his overwrought 
narrative. For Dickey, credibility 
must ultimately reside with what 
is already established, scien- 
tifically or otherwise - as many 
topics he considers conclusively 
settled are anything but — if they 
are to fit comfortably within his 
framework: here, the unex- 
plained is nothing more than 
the collective irrational fringe 
beliefs of cranks who seek a pre- 
Enlightenment re-enchantment 
of a scientifically mapped and 
codified natural world, and a 
resurgence of archaic supersti- 
tion as opposed to an acknowl- 
edgment that there are things 
on Earth that continue to defy 
or transcend the limits of human 
comprehension. 
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The Case of the 
Murderous Dr 
Cream 


The Hunt for a Victorian Era 
Serial Killer 
Dean Jobb 


Algonquin Books 2021 
Hb, 416pp, £21.99, ISBN 9781616206895 


Dr Thomas Neill Cream was 
a rough type, a blackmailer 
and abortionist who had been 
sentenced to imprisonment for 
life in 1881 after murdering a 
woman in Chicago, but freed 10 
years later to continue his life 
of crime. Being incapable of any 
more doctoring or abortionism 
after his 10 years inside, Dr 
Cream landed 
on his feet after 
inheriting his 
father’s fortune. 
He went to 
Lambeth in 
London, where he 
poisoned four young prostitutes 
with strychnine, apparently just 
for the fun of it. 

Confused attempts to 
blackmail and frame various 
wealthy people for the murders 
led to his downfall: it is only in 
the fantasy world of Sherlock 
Holmes that a doctor is the 
first of criminals. Cream was 
no master criminal, drawing 
attention to himself through 
his interest in the Lambeth 
poisonings and becoming the 
main police suspect. 

Arrested after it had been 
discovered that he was a 
convicted murderer in the United 
States, and that he showed 
an abnormal interest in the 
Lambeth prostitutes, the 42-year- 
old Cream was found guilty of 
murder and hanged at Newgate 
on 15 November 1892. 

Dean Jobb is no Dean Swift, 
but makes use of basic English 
without any long or difficult 
words, making his book easily 
digestible for the Internet 
generation. The production of 
the book is excellent, with many 
illustrations never seen before, 
and the research is impeccable. 

It would have merited a 
five-star review had it not been 
for an uncalled-for quirk in 
the structure of the narrative, 
making the chapters jump back 
and forth in time in a confused 
manner. This may be “creative 
writing”, but still it significantly 
devalues the book. 

Jan Bondeson 
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THE HAUNTED GENERATION 


BOB FISCHER ROUNDS UP THE LATEST NEWS FROM THE 
PARALLEL WORLDS OF POPULAR HAUNTOLOGY 


“The story of Bill Russo and his 
dog stands out,” says Mombi 
Yuleman, with a shudder. “They 
were taking a walk at night, 
when a short hairy creature 

-a ‘pukwudgie’ - beckoned 
them to come closer. It seems 

to be a direct and intentional 
connection between our world 
and theirs...” 

He’s talking about the 
curious tales attached to 
the “Bridgewater Triangle”, 

a swampy region of south 
Massachusetts where all manner 
of nasties lurk amid the trees. 
Bigfoot, UFOs, even phantom 
trucks... all have been sighted, 
and Yuleman’s excellent new 
album, Beneath Bridgewater, 
combines dark ambience, 
“found” audio recordings 

and the fictional narrative of 

a missing motorist to shine 

a tentative light through the 
mists. “There have been many 
missing persons cases in the 
Triangle, and I wanted the 

story of the album to build on 
those,” he explains. “So in 1982, 
aman vanishes after picking 

up a hitchhiker. His car is later 
found at Freetown Fall River 
State Park. After the authorities 
fail to come up with anything, 
the man’s uncle gathers a 
search team to try to find him. 
In the attempt, they become 
just as lost...” The album, 
thankfully, is easier to find: visit 
spunoutofcontrol.bandcamp. 
com. 

Watching the skies a little 
closer to home is Kemper 
Norton, whose new record 
Estrenyon is “a concept album 
about the locations of historic 
Cornish UFO sightings”. A 
soothing collection of drones and - 
lilting piano, it boldly includes a 
14-minute ambient suite inspired 
by the flying red boat spotted 
over Morwenstow in 1888. It’s 
available from zonawatusa. 
bandcamp.com. And similarly 
immersed in rum south-westerly | 
doings are Josh Day-Jonesand 
Emlyn Bainbridge, recording 
as Orbury Common. Their LP 
The Traditional Dance of Orbury 
Common is a splendid mish-mish 
of hip-hop beats, occult rituals 
and what sometimes sounds 


like the local Morris dancers 
on a boozy all-dayer. Head to 
orburycommon.bandcamp.com 
and keep your pork scratchings 
clutched firmly to your chest. 
Equally not averse to the odd 
occult ritual are Meadowsilver, 
whose affecting second album 
— the pragmatically titled I-is 
a collection of ethereal acid- 
folk. This spooky supergroup 
comprise Stephen Stannard of 
The Rowan Amber Mill, Grey 
Malkin of The Hare and the 
Moon and Gayle “Pefkin” Brogan 
of Scottish folk duo Burd Ellen, 
whose exquisite vocals drift 
elegantly across psychedelic 
soundscapes. “You'll find me in 
Old Queensferry, where once 
a year I walk free,” she sings 
on ‘Garland Queens and Old 
Straw Bears’, a celebration of 
the town’s famous Burry Man... 
and the nature spirits that drift 
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unfettered through British 
folklore. The album is released 
on 1 June by millersounds.co.uk. 
Fancy a wet Tuesday afternoon 
in front of the telly instead, 
though? The Sound of Science is 
essentially Dean Honer - once 
of Top 10 hitmakers All Seeing 
I-and folktronica wizard Kevin 
Pearce, and their self-titled 
album is a gloriously authentic 
homage to a golden age of BBC 
Schools programmes. “The 
oxygen we breathe comes from 
plants on land and sea...” sings 
guest vocalist Liza Violet on 
opening track ‘Photosynthesis 
(Love The Green Machines)’, 
accompanied by a welter of 
squelchy analogue synths. 
Take your dinner money to 


 castlesinspace.bandcamp.com. 


And once you’ve broken up, 
check out The Scenic Route, the 
second album by library music 


connoisseurs The Pattern Forms. 
Here, Ghost Box and Clay Pipe 


: regular Cate Brooks joins forces 


with Ed Macfarlane and Edd 


_ Gibson, stalwarts of St Albans 


indie rockers Friendly Fires. 
Sumptuous piano melodies and 
swelling strings - augmented 


: by the mellifluous harp of new 


recruit Tom Moth - summon 
wistful memories of BBC2 


' test cards and the languorous 


torpor of Whitsun half term. It’s 
available from thepatternforms. 


» bandcamp.com. 


Meanwhile Alexander 
McCloughlin, rummaging in his 


_ late parents’ loft, has uncovered 


an intriguing mystery: a box 
of cassettes and “paranormal 
magazines” seemingly once 
belonging to a woman called 
Hannah, whose full identity 


_ remains tantalisingly elusive. 


“The tapes have TV programmes 
recorded on them but it’s just 
dialogue so I’ve never been able 


: toidentify anything,” he says. 


“There are also some whispered 
conversations, but they’re lost 
in the tape hiss...” There are 
crackly piano and guitar recitals 
on there too, and the reclusive 
McCloughlin has assembled 
these analogue treasures into 
British Cryptids, an album 


- released under his nom-de- 


plume, Aux Luna. 
British Cryptids, of course, also 


> being the title of an unbroadcast 


1970s TV series for schools, 
uploaded to Youtube last year 
(FT410:65) after being - ahem 
- uncovered by a record label 
called Whinny Moor. Who, 
curiously, have also released 


» the Aux Luna LP. McCloughlin 


admits taking inspiration from 


_ the programme, but denies 


involvement. “I just sampled the 
narration from British Cryptids 
and used that as the album title,” 
he shrugs. Those seeking to trace 
the connection between the 
McCloughlin family attic and the 


» “Hereford Twiggywitch” should 


visit auxluna.bandcamp.com, 
and possibly keep an eye open 


: for stray pukwudgies lurking 


behind the water tank. 

Visit www.hauntedgeneration. 
co.uk, or find me on Twitter... 
@bob_fischer 
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Young and innocent 


Eskil Vogt’s powerful new film — a coming-of-age story that’s also a battle between good and evil 
played out between children — boasts a brilliant young cast and an unflinching gaze, says Daniel King 


The Innocents 


Dir Eskil Vogt, Norway 2021 
In cinemas and online 


Nothing whatsoever to do with 
Henry James (or Deborah Kerr), 
this Norwegian supernatural 
horror starts slowly but gradually 
draws you in and puts you under 
its spell. 

The film centres on a bunch 
of children on a housing estate. 
There is Ida (Rakel Lenora 
Flgttum), a resentful girl who is 
jealous of her autistic elder sister 
Anna (Alva Brynsmo Ramstad), 
who gets all the attention from 
their parents. There is Ben (Sam 
Ashraf), an Asian immigrant who 
lives with his neglectful mother 
and spends most of his time 
outside. And there is Aisha (Mina 
Yasmin Bremseth Asheim), a 
kind-hearted little girl who lives 
with her mother and misses her 
absent father. 

Ida and Anna are new arrivals 
to the estate and they quickly 
become friends with Ben and 
Aisha. In particular, Anna 
and Aisha form a strong bond 
and it appears that Aisha can 
communicate with the otherwise 
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Ben hasan 
extraordinary 
gift, and can move 
objects by thought 


mute autistic girl. Ben too 
appears to have an extraordinary 
gift, demonstrating to Ida that 
he can move objects by thought. 
However, the friends begin to 
drift apart as Ben starts to enjoy 
tormenting others with his 
increasingly powerful gift. Soon 
events turn very dark and battle 
lines are drawn for a lethal final 
confrontation. 

For a while there, I didn’t think 
I would be able to get through the 
whole thing. The scenes of Anna 
being tormented, and of bullying 
and animal abuse, are depicted 
with such an unsparing gaze that 
I found it difficult to watch. I did 
stick with it, though, and was 
rewarded with one of the best 
films I’ve seen so far this year. 

Isaid that The Innocents is a 
“horror” film, and while there 
are multiple murders, knife- 


wielding maniacs and so on, the 
film presents these as incidents 
in a wider story rather than as 
an end in themselves. For what 
we are watching is a morality 
tale, a coming-of-age story, and 
ultimately an existential battle 
between good and evil, played 
out among children. 

That it works so well is 
of course down to writer- 
director Eskil Vogt, but he is 
helped massively by excellent 
performances from the child 
actors. Rakel Lenora Flgttum 
faces a considerable challenge to 
play a nine-year-old who is just 
beginning to develop a sense 
of right and wrong, but she is 
marvellous (incidentally, her 
onscreen mother is played by 
her real-life mother, Ellen Dorrit 
Petersen). Sam Ashraf too has a 
difficult role as the malevolent 
Ben, but still manages to eke out 
sympathy for him as a lonely and 
frustrated little boy. 

I would recommend The 
Innocents to anybody, not 
just genre fans. Having said 
that, I know it won’t appeal to 
everybody: it takes a while to get 
going, is uncomfortable viewing 


- at times and doesn’t do anything 


flashy. But it is unique, and that 
in itself is a reason to see it. 


+ Daniel King 


> oo. 8.4 
We’re All Going to 


the World’s Fair 


Dir Jane Schoenbrun, US 2021 
In cinemas and online 


A maddeningly incoherent but 
unusual coming-of-age drama 


_ with dark undertones, We’re 


All Going to the World’s Fair is 
the first feature directed by 
Jane Schoenbrun and is almost 


_ asingle-hander, featuring as 


it does a dominant central 
performance from Anna Cobb as 
Casey. 

Casey is a not untypical 
teenager: self-absorbed, dressed 
in black, spending her days 
on the Internet in her attic 
room. She is clearly bored and 
frustrated and, one assumes, 
lonely - she sees the world and 
other people only at arm’s length 
through online videos. Her 
only companion is her stuffed 
toy, which is clearly of great 
significance to her. 

Casey decides to take part 
in the ‘World’s Fair Challenge’, 
which is described as an online 
roleplaying game - presumably 
by someone who doesn’t know 
what online roleplaying games 
are. As far as I could determine, 
the premise of the challenge is, 
once initiated, to shoot clips of 
yourself in order to document 
any changes you undergo and 
then post them on the Internet. 
Casey isn’t the only player taking 
part; she - and we - watch the 
clips produced by others, which 
depict disturbing images of other 
youngsters experiencing physical 
changes. Or are they delusions? 

Coming-of-age stories are as 
old as the hills, but the form in 
which this one is presented — that 
is to say, largely via footage shot 
on webcams or mobile phones - 


TELEVISION 


FT’s very own couch potato, STU 
NEVILLE, casts an eye over the small 
screen’s current fortean offerings 


The Proof Might Be 
Out There... 


“Tonight, on The Proof Is Out 
There!” (History) says Tony 


Harris, importantly and 
directly into the camera, “Is 
the creature in this video an 
experiment gone wrong?” 
Well, he has immediately 
invoked Betteridge’s law 
(any headline that ends 

in a question mark can be 
answered with ‘no’) - but 
wait! There’s more! “Is this 
video of UFOs flying in 
formation real or fake? And 
what did this pilot see in 
the sky over Mexico?” Cue 
Tony walking into his base 
of operations, yet again, 

as so often in this sort of 
programme, part study, part 
Halfords stock-room (see 
FT416:67), throwing his 
keys on the side like Sam 


is unlikely to last as long, so 
tied is it to the technology and 
behaviour of a pretty specific 
period of time. This film will 
be a document of the age of 
YouTubers, influencers, and 
perhaps even identity politics. 

Apart from some scenes 
that feature a middle-aged 
man who has become a little 
too interested in Casey’s 
videos, which are shot in what 
one might call a normal style, 
the whole film is essentially 
a series of video clips, mostly 
shot in Casey’s bedroom. In 
that sense, the film can hardly 
be described as cinematic in 
any traditional sense, and in 
fact might best be watched on 
a mobile phone, or at least on 
a monitor. 

The marketing blurb 
suggests this is a horror movie, 
but it really isn’t. Sure, there 
are one or two unsettling 
images, but there’s really very 
little that’s going to frighten 


Spade and logging on to be all 
investigative. He beams from 
behind his laptop. “I’m Tony 
Harris,” he informs us, adding 
that he’s been a journalist for 
over 30 years and goes where 
the facts take him. “We'll 
analyse films and sounds 
with top experts” — it’s never 
mediocre experts, is it? - “and 
pass a verdict on what it is!” 
The newscast-esque music 
concludes. Tony swivels in his 
chair and addresses us from 
the side of his desk, like an 
accessible manager. “Boy, 
have we been busy!” 

Episode One, “Escape 


The dead thing 
does look weird, 
what with its bitey 
teeth and flippers 


or upset anyone. Horror films, 
particularly low budget ones, 
are 10 a penny these days, so 
it bemuses me that publicity 
companies would want to 
market a film as horror when 
it clearly is nothing of the sort. 
Okay, there are genre fans out 
there who will watch anything 
horror-related, but the risk 
is that the film will simply 
become lost in the sheer 
volume of genuine horror 
content out there. 

I can’t say the film provoked 
much of a response from 
me, other than to admire 
Anna Cobb’s committed 
performance, but then I 
imagine I’m not in the target 
demographic. That said, 
there are enough ideas and 
imagination here to make 
whatever Schoenbrun does 
in the future an interesting 
prospect. 
Daniel King 


kK 


from Monkey Island”, 

kicks off with a tale of 

cover-ups and mutants as a 
dog-walker, that ubiquitous 
discoverer of macabre 
remains, comes across a 
semi-rotted corpse ona 
beach in South Carolina. 
Looking rather like Stripe 
the Gremlin after his 
encounter with sunlight, 
the dead thing does look 
weird, what with its bitey 
teeth and odd legs/flippers; 
but then, as we know, most 
things the tide washes up 
aren’t pretty. Nonetheless, 
the leap is immediately 
made to it being an escapee 
from a nearby island, which 
has a lot of monkeys on it. 
The corpse doesn’t look 
like a monkey, so obviously 
it’s a genetic experiment. 
An expert looks at the 
teeth and says that it’s not 
a monkey, and another one 
says it could be a leopard 
that somehow got washed 
up there, perhaps having 
fallen from a boat. (This 
has happened before, 
we’re told, when a giraffe 


_ Archive 81 


Created by Rebecca 
Sonnenshione, US 2021 


Streaming on Netflix 


: A film curator in the present 


day is hired by a billionaire 
to restore fire-damaged video 
tapes which were shot in 1994 


: in an apartment building 

: which burned down. The 
researcher soon discovers that 
: hehasa personal link to the 

: fire. Timeslips, occult covens, 

: worship of a strange god/ 


demon and weird drugs are 


: involved. He also finds a lost 
: film by a famed horror film 


director. There are a quite a 
few jump scares, but it’s the 


drowned escaping from a 
boat in Brooklyn harbour 
bound for a zoo, but I suspect 
this might be the plot of 
Madagascar.) It’s all a bit 
moot, though, when expert 
#2 concludes its snout makes 
it more likely that the weird 
dead thing is a coyote. “So 
our verdict: it’s not a mutant 
monkey! It’s a coyote!” Well, 
that’s that then. No time to 
draw breath, next it’s off to 
Miami to look at lights in 

the sky. A chap on a balcony 
films objects doing odd stuff, 
clustering and zooming off, 
but it gets short shrift from 
the experts: “Our verdict - 
fake!” And that’s it! 

Next, Mexican pilot 
Captain Delgado films an 
object that’s moving around 
his aircraft. Experts look, 
discount meteors, balloons, 
drones, escaping giraffes 
in Zeppelins — verdict: it’s a 
UFO. Well, yes. Finally, an 
explosion forms a cloud that 
looks like a demon. Turns out 
it’s a cloud that looks like a 
demon. Say goodnight to the 
folks, Tony. 


conspiracies and apparent 
contact between timelines 
- 2020, 1994, 1924 - that add 
to the overall strange mood 
of the series. Psychological 
horror predominates, with so 
many secrets held by different 
people and contending forces. 
There are some excellent 
performances from Mamoudou 
Athie as Dan Turner, the 
film curator, Dina Shihabi as 
Melody Pendras the researcher 
who shot the tapes in 1994, 
and Ariana Neal as Jess Lewis, 
a precocious young teen who 
gets tangled up in the mystery. 
This series, developed 
and co-written by Rebecca 
Sonnenshine from a podcast 
by Daniel Powell and Marc 
Sollinger, goes far beyond its 
found footage roots in the way 
the various past timelines are 
fleshed out and is well worth 
a look. 
Pat Corcoran 
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Joy of Fort 


Regarding the debate about 
‘Middle-aged Mulder Syndrome’ 
[FT415:58-59]: encountering Fort 
for the first time in the late 1970s 
as a teenager, via Phenomena, For- 
tean Times and Fort’s Books, what 
I found (and find!) so exciting 

and liberating was the gloriously 
freewheeling playfulness of his 
imagination; the shamanic, poetic- 
magical speculations; the cosmic 
romance and humour of it all; 
strange objects flying across the 
Moon: vast, super-celestial, lumi- 
nous wheels churning through the 
midnight oceans; owl men scaring 
children in a rural churchyard: a 
burning figure runs across a Wilt- 
shire field... a man walks behind 
some horses and is never seen 
again... time-slips; dreamlike syn- 
chronicities and correspondences; 
a naked man seen roaming the 
grounds of Lord (Tutankhamun) 
Carnarvon’s estate on the day of 
his death... etc, etc etc. 

For me, that’s Fort’s great 
legacy and gift, rather than ques- 
tions over whether these things 
‘happened’ or are ‘real’; allowing 
the imagination to open in wonder 
to the cosmos. 

But more importantly, Fort 
reawakens the forgotten, myth- 
making power of imagination; 
reinstates that ancient sense of 
imagination as something implicit 
in the very structure and fabric of 
reality. Or, as William Blake put 
it: “To open the immortal eye of 
man inwards into eternity, ever- 
expanding in the bosom of God 
the human imagination”. 

Thank you squared for your ab- 
solutely brilliant magazine, such a 
blessed and sanity-preserving cor- 
rective to the increasing sterility 
and anonymity of our times. May 
the frogs and fishes always fall! 
Adrian Colston 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire 


Human frailty 


Ron Gardner’s assertion 
[FT417:68] that his scientific 
credentials equip him with the 
tools to be happy with uncer- 
tainty and ambiguity should be 
treated with caution. Anyone 
who has read Robert McLuhan’s 
thought-provoking book Randi’s 


Skeletor 


Itis difficult to argue with the general thrust of Alan Murdie’s 
Ghostwatch column that the proliferation of modern technology 
has failed to provide compelling film or photographic evidence 

of ghosts [FT412:16-18]. However, | did raise an eyebrow at the 
sentence “deployment of CCTV and 24-hour electronic surveil- 
lance might be expected to have recorded ghosts at the Tower of 
London or Hampton Court.” For in 2003 CCTV did indeed capture 
what remains intriguing imagery of a spectral figure, dubbed ‘Skel- 
etor’, apparently closing a door at Hampton Court [reproduced 


FT181:9]. 


I’m sure Alan must be aware of this well publicised case, so 
presume it must have been debunked to his satisfaction and 
didn’t seem worth a mention. However, there is still a link to the 
footage on the Historic Royal Palaces website and for some the 


jury is still out. 
Mark Graham 
Huddersfield, West Yorkshire 


Alan Murdie responds: 


Mike Graham does indeed raise what at first blush might seem a 
significant incident, but only if the claims made at the time are un- 
critically accepted. However, although widely reported in the press 
in 2003, little emerged subsequently concerning the background 
of the recording or who had been in a position to verify the circum- 
stances, or even to authorise its release and advance a para- 
normal interpretation. This lack of surrounding detail beyond the 
reported claims themselves, or any independent corroboration, 
prevents it being accepted as evidence of a spectral anomdly. 

To my knowledge, no independent verification or analysis of the 


Prize will realise that a science 
background doesn’t provide 
immunity against cognitive dis- 
sonance, personal bias, selective 
enquiry and a range of other 
psychological and emotional- 
based blind spots. Scientists, 
after all, are subject to the 
failings that plague all mortals 
and therefore may or may not 
have an allegiance to the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth. 

Mr Gardner assures us that his 
scepticism varies from subject to 
subject, depending on the level 
of evidence on offer, informing 
us that he finds the claims of 
both astrology and graphol- 
ogy risible. I’m reminded here 


images has ever emerged, 
and so there is currently no 
reason to believe it involved 
anything other than a living 
human person opening the 
doors. Still, if a suitably quali- 
fied individual thinks it worth 
pursuing, there may still be 
an opportunity to do so, pre- 
suming the original recording 
survives and the appropriate 
authorities would be prepared 
to release it. 


of Richard Dawkins’s scathing 
criticism of scientists who are 
religious because, according 

to Dawkins, a belief in God is 
unscientific. Clearly, “the level of 
evidence on offer” will vary from 
one individual to another - and 
that will have little or nothing to 
do with a scientific background, 
but more to do with individual 
temperament. 

John Chordman 

Sheffield, South Yorkshire 


Hugh Williams 


The legend of Hugh Williams in 


Richard C McNeff’s article “Tak- 
ing the future as read” [FT415:43] 
appears to be based on a piece 


written in the early 1820s, ap- 
parently inspired by the sinking 
of the ferry in 1820. Two earlier 
supposed tragedies occurred, 

in 1664 and 1785, both of which 
“had lone survivors”. However, 
Hugh Williams is named as the 
survivor only in the case of the 
1785 disaster - which appears 
to be from an accurate account 
(bar possibly the date, which 

is listed as 5 September 1785). 
But the date of one of the other 
incidents varies too, with some 
versions having 5 August as the 
date of the 1820 sinking. There 
appears to be no record of the 
1664 tragedy. Over time, though, 
Hugh Williams became known 
as the name of the survivor of all 
three sinkings and 5 December 
the date. 

It may be also worth noting 
that the period was the same as 
when Thomas Telford’s bridge 
across the strait was under con- 
struction (1819-1826) and most 
accounts state the fact “Hugh 
Williams” is a common name for 
the area and mention the treach- 
erous nature of the strait. 

Eric Ebeling 
Lucan, Co. Dublin 


Japanese mermaid 


I don’t know if anyone else has 
noticed this, but I think the 
mermaid at the Enjuin Temple 
(Alien Zoo, FT417:22) looks 
almost exactly like the one in the 
British Museum. I wonder if they 
were made by the same person. 
For more information see “The 
Feejee mermaid & other Essays” 
in Natural & Unnatural History by 
Jan Bondeson. 

Clive Watson 

By email 


Time travel 


Gary Lachman’s article on pre- 
cognition [FT415:32-38] was an 
interesting read, but a couple of 
his assertions caused me to raise 
an eyebrow. For one thing ’m 
not aware of anyone suggesting 
that positrons travel backwards 
in time. ‘Tachyons’ would - but 
they are hypothetical, and even 
if they did exist in some fashion 
they couldn’t be exploited to 
send information into the past 
unless they had a detectable 
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interaction with the slower-than- 
light world that we know about. 
My other issue is that 
Lachman notes that there are 
logical problems with ‘time 
travel’, but fails to note that 
the problematic implications 
of being able to see the future 
are much the same as those for 
travelling backwards in time, 
i.e. that - on the face of it - they 
permit causality to be defied 
through the exploitation of infor- 
mation that arrived at a point 
prior to that information being 
created. The two pillars of mod- 
ern physics - quantum mechan- 
ics and General Relativity - are 
both notable for not providing 
any particularly compelling 
explanation for the arrow of 
time; that is, we usually perceive 
it to flow in one direction, but we 
don’t really know why that is. 
Quantum mechanics - by some 
interpretations at least - suggests 
that events do not take a definite 
path until they are observed to do 
so. For example, a single photon 
passing through a beam splitter 
and given two possible paths to 
impact on a photographic plate 
will create an interference pat- 
tern consistent with taking both 
paths simultaneously. Trying to 
‘catch it out’ by putting detectors 
in one or more paths while the 
photon is in flight doesn’t work 
— suggesting a lack of respect for 
the arrow of time in unobserved 
quantum systems. I would sur- 
mise that observing an event col- 
lapses the wavefunction to create 
a definite outcome, irrespective 
of whether that observation was 
made after the fact or via some 
as-yet not understood precogni- 
tion; once observed it can’t be 
changed. 


Proof of Hedgehogs 


I’m sure you will have been inundated with photos of hedge- 
hogs following Dean Teasdale’s letter [FT412:71] but, for what 
it’s worth, here is evidence of our regular hog visitors Spiny 
Norman and family. We've had up to seven at once in our gar- 
den on the Isle of Sheppey in Kent; no badgers though. 


Andrew Webb, By email 


General Relativity also has 
something to say about the 
arrow of time. The Universe 
is considered to be a four- 
dimensional structure that can 
be distorted by gravity. In prin- 
ciple it can be bent into closed 
time-like curves, where the 
‘time-like’ dimension is looped 
back on itself and allows you to 
reconnect with your own past. 
However, all events that occur 
within the closed timeline 
have to be self-consistent (they 
can’t change over time because 
time is part of the structure), 
which implies that there are no 
paradoxes because paradox- 
inducing events have a prob- 
ability of zero (the Novikov 
Self-Consistency Principle). 

Both ways of understanding 
the world suggest that either 
our choices are illusory, or 
that if they aren’t then they 


| DRIVERLESS CARS CRASH AND NO ONE IS AROUND To HEAR THEM 
Do THEY MAKE A SOUND ? 
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imply the involvement of 
further additional dimensions 
of reality (i.e. some kind of 
multiverse that allows us to 
navigate between possibili- 
ties). In either case, exceptions 
to time’s arrow don’t create any 
insurmountable difficulties for 
our understanding of physics. 
Were it to be established that 
our memories sometimes work 
in reverse then we would in 
some respects be closer to 
reconciling theory with actual 
experience. 

A follow-up question then 
occurs: How sure are we that 
we don’t habitually remember 
future events? When I toss a 
coin and it comes up heads 
Iretain a vague conceptual 
recollection of the fact that 
I was looking at a coin with 
ahead onit. Before I toss a 
coin, I don’t know what it will 
do, but I have in my head a 
concept of a coin ‘heads up’ 
and a coin ‘heads down’. If the 
coin was double-headed then I 
would have in my head ‘heads 
up’ only, and I would be proved 
correct. The thing about past 
events is that there are only 
a limited number of possible 
prior sequences of events that 
can logically lead up to the 
state of affairs we call ‘the 
present’, whereas future events 
can diverge into a (possibly) 
infinite number of possible 
courses. So is the difference 
between our memory of the 


past and our memory of the 
future only that the limited pos- 
sible ‘past’ event pathways that 
are consistent with our present 
give us a greater perception of 
certainty than we can have when 
considering possible future 
events? How could we tell? 

For that matter, is the past 
always certain? Many times I 
have found an item missing that 
has subsequently turned up 
somewhere I know I didn’t put it. 
Am I senile or is my recollection 
of past events simply a memory 
of the most probable sequence 
that’s consistent with the most 
probable present - while not 
always being perfectly consist- 
ent with the actually observed 
present? 

If Ihave any overarching point 
it is that we intuitively perceive 
time and causality in ways that 
aren’t necessarily consistent 
with what is revealed by careful 
observation. 
lan l’Anson 
By email 


Future Dreams 


At one point in my life, I me- 
thodically recorded my dreams 
every morning. Like Gary Lach- 
man [FT415:32-38], Irecorded a 
number of striking precognitive 
dreams, all of them pertaining to 
insignificant details of my life, 
and often relating to things seen 
on minor trips around town. It oc- 
curred to me that if humans had 
any kind of access to psi powers, 
then evolutionary pressure 
would certainly have exploited 
and developed them to the 
extent possible during the long 
development of our species. And 
perhaps this is what happened. 
During our endless millennia 

as hunter/ gatherers, any sort 

of foreknowledge of the day’s 
events might prove crucial to 
survival, as it did to the woman 
in the article whose dream 
prevented her child’s death by 
drowning. 

I won’t speculate as to how this 
might happen, but the possibility 
that precognition might be an 
evolutionary capacity is a sugges- 
tive avenue for research. Strong 
and reliable precognitive powers 
might be a clear adaptive advan- 
tage, so the fact that evolution 
has only been able to grant us 


weak and unreliable ones could 
indicate several possibilities. 
Perhaps the future is only weakly 
predetermined, or perhaps 
reliably forecasting it is in some 
way beyond what our minds can 
evolve to do. A more sinister - and 
I think realistic — possibility is 
that strong, reliable precognition 
is actually a maladaptive trait, 
leading to apathy and fatalistic 
resignation. 

By the way, the “round-faced 
monk” discussed in Lachman’s 
article was Alexandra David- 
Neel’s adopted son Aphur 
Yongden (1899-1955). I can 
think of few more remarkable 
women than her, and recom- 
mend her books to all forteans 
who might share her interest in 
adventure and the outer limits 
of human capacities. 

Kora Drexler 
Turner, Oregon 


Stopped clocks 


e In ‘Twentieth Century Tales’, 
the old man whose clock 
stopped at the moment he died 
[FT417:47] reminded me of the 
1876 song by Henry Clay Work, 
‘My Grandfather’s Clock’. The 
first stanza ends: 

It was bought on the morn of 
the day that he was born, 

And was always his treasure 
and pride; 

But it stopp’d short - never to 
0 again - 

When the old man died. 

e From the descriptions 
given of the Mumsnet Goatman 
[FT417:5], I would suggest that 
it could be a kangaroo. These 
have sloping shoulders and 
wide hips, and due to the way 
they are ‘put together’, their 
legs appear relatively short. The 
head also looks kangaroo-like, 
and the original witness sketch 
appears to show a thick tail. 
Dave Miles 
By email 


Headless horses 


My article about the Hidden 
Charms 3 Conference [FT415:22] 
appeared in the same issue as 
Matt Salusbury’s article about 
‘Headless phantom coach horses’ 
[FT415:57]. It struck me that 
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Hannah Twynnoy 


The strange death of Hannah Twynnoy 
[FT417:42] reminds me that Malmesbury 
Abbey (the site of Hannah’s memorial) 

is home to the “Flying Monk”. Around 

AD 1125 the mediaeval historian William 
of Malmesbury wrote in his book Gesta 
regum Anglorum (Deeds of the English 
Kings) about a fellow monk reputed to be 
Britain’s first aviator. In about AD 1005 
Elmer (Sometimes also called Eilmer) 
allegedly managed to fly (or rather glide) 
“more than a furlong (201m/660ft) from 
the Abbey’s tower using a rudimentary 
type of hang-glider. On landing he is said 
to have broken both his legs, which left 
him lame for the rest of his days. Elmer is 
immortalised in a stained-glass window located in a side room 
off the main body of the Abbey, where he is depicted holding 
what looks like a model of his hang-glider. 


e Also mentioned in the 
report on Hannah Twynnoy is 
the menagerie at the Exeter 
Exchange (now the Strand 
Palace Hotel). During its time 
as a menagerie, Exeter Ex- 
change was witness to what 
was probably the first (and 
only?) elephant execution by 
firing squad in the UK. The 
Indian elephant, known as Chunee or Chuny (who had previously 
performed minor tricks for visitors) became increasingly violent, 
(perhaps due to his musth, aggravated by pain from a rotten 
tusk), culminating in him killing one of his keepers while being 
exercised along the Strand on 26 February 1826. 

The decision was made to put Chunee to death. Attempts 
to feed him poison failed, as he refused to eat it, so soldiers 
were summoned from Somerset House to execute him by firing 
squad [as pictured below in a contemporary illustration]. Amaz- 
ingly, 152 musket balls later, Chunee was still alive, so a keeper 
finally dispatched him with a blade. His skeleton, exhibited at 
the Royal College of Surgeons’ Museum [pictured above], was 
destroyed by a German bomb on 11 May 1941. 
Paul “Tiny” Jackson, Devizes, Wiltshire 


there could well be a connection 
between the two. At the confer- 
ence, Brian Hoggard sets out 

the use of horses’ heads/skulls 

in magic, which crosses conti- 
nents and centuries. Therefore 
they were seen as important 

and valuable, and their usage 
appears to be both numerous and 
ubiquitous - witness 24 skulls 
screwed to the underneath of a 
hall floor in Herefordshire. (See 
also my article ‘Northern Soul- 
ing’, FT359:76-77, where ‘Dick the 
Horse’ plays a central role and the 
practice of burying horses’ skulls 
is discussed). 

What must therefore be in- 
ferred is that decapitating (dead) 
horses must have been a fairly 
common practice - and where you 
have one horse’s head/skull you 
have one headless horse. I would 
argue that the sight of headless 
horses would no doubt generate 
questions from inquisitive kids 
about why the horses’ heads had 
been cut off and what was going 
to happen to them; and that 
adults would humour the kids and 
amuse themselves with stories 
of the headless horses’ ghosts 
roaming the roads - which would 
develop into their pulling coaches 
over the years. Such stories 
would then be passed down the 
generations. It’s just a hypothesis, 
but I think that it will certainly 
have been the case for many such 
stories — but maybe not all... 

Rob Gandy 
By email 


Women & bullroarers 


With reference to Rob Gandy’s 
letter about how women respond 
to bullroarers [FT417:68]: in Kate 
Bush’s 2014 stage show “Before 
The Dawn”, a bullroarer was used 
to signal the start of the perfor- 
mance of The Ninth Wave. It was 
a massive one, a huge, haunting, 
thrilling sound. I loved it andI 
don’t remember any of the other 
women in the audience being 
disturbed by it - and of course 
Kate Bush chose it! Although she 
did film the show, sadly she only 
released the soundtrack. (Kate, 
if there is any chance you are 
reading this — Release the video 
please!) 

Pam Mason 

By email 
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It Happened to Me... 


Night in the Railway 
Museum 


| remain a benevolent sceptic 
where ghosts and other forte- 
ana are concerned — not that 
you would guess it from the 
number of books and articles 
| have written on the subject. 
Despite my scepticism, | am 
fascinated by the subject 

of ghosts and would love 

to be proved wrong. Hence 
my occasional ghost-hunts, 
related in my blog Spooky 
Vocation, which includes ‘Vigil 
on a Friday Night’ (originally 
published in FT151:46) about 
my disappointing ghost hunt 
at Lancashire’s Chingle Hall in 
2001. 

| did, however, have two 
very odd experiences at the 
National Railway Museum in 
York in February 2010. Despite 
there being 10 other investiga- 
tors on the vigil, | was alone 
during both experiences, so | 
don’t have any witnesses to 
back me up. 

While the other investigators 
were doing the glass-pushing 
experiment, which | don’t find 
convincing, | wandered off on 
my own towards the gift shop 
part of the museum, reached 
down a corridor past the cus- 
tomer lavatories, where the 
ghost of a man in a top hat 
had been seen. 

| walked around there for a 
while looking at the books and 
other products on sale. Books 
stacked on shelving spanned 
the whole of the far wall, illu- 
minated only by a row of 30 
or so display lights overhead 
— small and circular ‘sunken’ 
lights built into the wood, and 
shining down on the shelves. 

As | looked at the first six 
lights from the left, | thought 
to myself: “Wouldn’t it be 
strange if one of those lights 
started flashing on and off?” 
And, within a few seconds one 
of them did — the third one 
along from the left. | quickly 
looked down the line of lights, 
which continued for about 30 
yards to the doors at the other 
end. None of the others was 
flashing. The light was not 
flickering or quickly flashing, 
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as if there was a faulty circuit 
or failing current; it was just 
slowly and steadily pulsing on 
and off. 

| looked around into the 
darkness for a sign of any 
human figure, but there was 
nothing. | looked back to the 
light as it pulsed slowly on and 
off and, as | continued watch- 
ing, it stopped and returned to 
full glare. 

Just in case | turned out to 
be the Uri Geller of electrical 
circuitry, | have since stared 
at other lights — and had no 
effect on them. The law of 
Occam's Razor states that 
“the simplest solution — all 
things being equal — is prob- 
ably the correct solution”. So, 
what was the simplest solution 
in this case? An electrical fault 
combined with a coincidence 
— or something spooky? No 
idea. Pass. 

After another brief stroll 
around the gift shop, | 
returned down the darkened 
corridor and rejoined the oth- 
ers, still conducting the glass 
experiment. | didn’t tell them 
about the flashing light. | didn’t 
know how to describe it and 
also because it sounded unbe- 
lievable, and because | had 
no witnesses to corroborate 
what | said, | was worried they 
would think | was lying. After 
trying a few more unconvincing 
paranormal experiments with 
the others, | wandered off on 
my own again. 

As | stood at the far end of 


“T saw a shape, 
long and thin like 
a snake, moving 
from left to right” 


one of the platforms, peering 
through the darkness past the 
café seating area in the direc- 
tion of the office block, | saw 
a light switch off to the left of 
my vision. This was strange 
in itself, as | couldn’t recall 
which light had been on in 
that vicinity, and when | asked 
the guide about it later on, he 
could not suggest which light it 
was either. 

Then, at the entrance to the 
passage leading to the office, 
| saw a shape, long and thin 
like a snake, moving from left 
to right at the doorway. It was 
not connected to anything 
above or below and seemed 
to be free-floating and self- 
propelling. It almost looked like 
something blowing in the wind, 
but we were inside the building 
with no wind or draught, and 
it also seemed to be ‘blowing’ 
in slow-motion. This was even 
stranger than the flashing light 
in the gift shop. 

Someone later suggested 
it was an optical illusion. It 
was around 2am and | had 
been awake all day and half 
of the night and | was tired, 
so maybe it was an optical 
illusion. Someone later sug- 


gested that the ‘shape’ | saw 
was heat rising off the ground, 
but this effect appears hori- 
zontally and was quite different 
to what | experienced. | felt 
like shouting out to the rest of 
the group to come and join me 
and see what they made of it, 
but all | wanted to do was just 
stand there and observe. 

| felt a need to approach 
the object and find out what 
it was — but | stopped. | hate 
to admit it, but | was scared. 
While there was nothing inher- 
ently frightening about it, it 
was unlike anything | had ever 
experienced, so | guess it 
was fear of the unknown that 
stopped me investigating. 

| can’t recall the object 
vanishing, but suddenly it 
wasn’t there, and | immedi- 
ately regretted not approach- 
ing it. When | moved towards 
the office door, at the point 
where | had seen the object, 
| couldn’t find any explanation 
for it. Again, | didn’t tell the 
others, because | didn’t know 
how to describe the object. 
It was clear, but vague at the 
same time (if that makes 
sense), not like the ghost of 
a man or woman. Soon after 
that, and after another brief 
tour of the museum, we called 
it a night, packed up and 
headed home. 

If | ever witness a ghost 
or poltergeist activity (some- 
thing definitely paranormal) 
then | will no doubt dedicate 
the rest of my life to study- 
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ing the subject. But before 

| invest in a whole range of 
electronic equipment, buy a 
Ghostbusters jumpsuit, and 
change my name by deed 

poll to Spooky McDooky: The 
Spectre Inspector, | want to be 
absolutely convinced that these 
phenomena have an objective 
reality. 

And despite the two really 
weird experiences related 
above, | will remain — like the 
good folk at Fortean Towers — 
benevolently sceptical. 

Andy Owens 
Halifax, West Yorkshire 


Dark watchers 


For six years | lived in Monterey, 
California, near Del Rey Oaks. 
One day | was hanging out 
with my childhood friends, 
Kevin Ford, Brian Phelps, John 
Rochelli and John Mead. We 
were strolling along the beach 
looking for unusual sea shells. 
While John Rochelli and John 
Mead were fighting with long 
strands of seaweed, | noticed 
an unusual person on top of 
a hill looking out to sea. | told 
everyone to stop and take a 
look. This guy was at least 6ft 
6in (2m) tall. He wore a black 
fedora and black trench coat 
and had a huge wooden walk- 
ing cane. As we got closer, 
Kevin said he noticed that he 
had no facial features — no 
eyes, no nose, no mouth. | 
didn’t see what he was talk- 
ing about; all | could see was 
the man’s silhouette. Kevin 
screamed out and we stopped 
just for a moment to look at 
him. When Kevin and | looked 
back up the hill, the strange 
man was gone. The other two 
said they hadn’t seen him and 
that it was just our imagination. 
At the time, and for many 
years afterwards, | merely 
thought we had seen a ghost, 
but a few years ago, | read 
about the Dark Watchers (aka 
Los Vigilantes Oscuros), seen 
observing travellers along the 
Santa Lucia Mountains. We saw 
our figure at twilight around 
7pm, and Dark Watchers are 
known to be seen at twilight or 
dawn. They are said to stand 
motionless, like the figure we 


saw. According to newspaper 
reports from the mid-1960s, a 
Monterey Peninsula local and 
former high school principal on 
a hiking trip in the Santa Lucias 
spotted a dark figure stand- 
ing on a rock and surveying 
the area. When he called out 
to the other hikers, the figure 
vanished. 

When | took basic train- 
ing at Fort Ord, | met Private 
Thomas Laywater. He was from 
Carmel and during his high 
school days, he would make 
trips to Carmel Valley to see 
his girlfriend. On one particular 
trip on a hot day, he saw the 
silhouette of a man standing 
motionless on a rock ledge 
looking out over Carmel Valley. 
He made a U-turn to investi- 
gate; he couldn’t understand 
how this guy was standing on a 
rock ledge fully clothed on such 
a hot day. When he got closer, 
the figure had disappeared, 
so he assumed it had been a 
ghost. 
William Carlisle 
California 


Dreams and time 


| enjoyed Gary Lachman’s arti- 
cle on ‘dreaming the future’ 
[FT415:32-38]. It made me 


think | ought to resume my for- 
mer practice of keeping a dream 
diary, because | occasionally 
have striking daytime realisations 
that what I’m experiencing has 
featured in a recent dream, but 
without a written record it’s hard 
to be sure if the recollection is 
true, or if I’m just having a little 
déja vu. 

I'd like to relate a recent 
experience that is arguably in 
the same vein as precognitive 
dreams. Earlier this year, on the 
night of 22 February, | was drop- 
ping off to sleep on my side, fac- 
ing away from the bedside table 
where my clock radio sits, subtly 
aware of the process of sleep 
taking me. | could detect the 
beginnings of dreamlike words 
and imagery as | was hovering 
around the edge of sleep, when 
| suddenly came back to full 
consciousness with the certain 
knowledge that it was 11:06, 
and the sense that | had been 
commanded to turn around and 
look at my clock. | flipped over 
and, indeed, the clock stated 
exactly that time. Surprised 
and impressed, | turned away 
from the clock and, after a 
while spent getting back into my 
sleepy state, | dropped off again. 

The next thing | was aware of 
was waking up suddenly once 


more, now with the absolute 
conviction that it was 12:21, 
accompanied by the same feel- 
ing of compulsion to turn to the 
clock to verify this. Again, the 
clock stated exactly the speci- 
fied time. | was by now very 
impressed and slept through the 
night without further paranormal 
interruption, taking care to write 
down the details of the experi- 
ence as soon as | got up. 

| can’t help but wonder if 
this intriguing episode was 
somehow related to the phe- 
nomenon of waking up a min- 
ute or two before one’s alarm 
clock goes off, which | believe 
is fairly widely experienced. It 
also seems somewhat similar 
to what Stu Smith describes 
in his letter ‘Time after Time’ 
[FT415:74], but mine was a one- 
off (so far...). My feeling of being 
ordered to check the time, as 
if my unconscious were show- 
ing off a new trick, also has a 
slight resonance with the ‘voice 
of God’ theme of recent letters 
[FT410:75, 415:75]. 
Rob Bray 
Old Stratford, Northamptonshire 


Falling strides 


On 3 January 2020 | attended 

a wedding reception in Bourton- 
on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, 
and afterwards stayed overnight 
in a local pub, the Duke of 
Wellington, in room 3. | got back 
to the pub around midnight and 
hung my trousers and jacket 

on hangers, on the curtain rail. 
Around 3am, something woke 
me up. | noticed the TV standby 
light flashing between blue, 
brighter blue and red without the 
screen coming on. | turned over, 
to turn on the bedside lamp in 
case | was inadvertently lying on 
the remote control. As | did so, 
the standby light went back to 
its default blue setting, remain- 
ing that way, and the trousers | 
had hanging about 8-10ft (2.4- 
3m) away, on the curtain rail, 
along the same wall, fell to the 
floor. This could be a normal 
occurrence, with the TV doing 
some sort of internal update 
and the trousers falling by coin- 
cidence. But maybe not. 

Gordon Stone 

By email 
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1 Toby Finch saw this face staring out 
at him from a stone and mortar wall be- 
hind the Museum of South Australia in 
Adelaide. His comment: “A rock golem, 
perhaps?” 


2 This wooden personality was photo- 
graphed by Anthea Sieveking. 
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3 Lorna Stroup Nilsson found this 
“unpleasant and scary” stone face near 
a glacier somewhere on the southern 
coast of Iceland. 


4 Mark Fox noticed this face on Christ- 
mas Eve morning 2018 in his back 
garden in Kidderminster. 


We are always glad to receive pictures of spontaneous forms 
and figures, or any curious images. Send them (with your 
postal address) to Fortean Times, PO Box 1200, Whitstable 
CT1 9RH or to sieveking@forteantimes.com. 
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5 Tony Sandy sent us this primordial 
simulacrum: “Here’s mud in your eye”. 


6 Fraser Smith saw this stone on 

a beach at St Ninian’s Cave near 
Whithorn on the Solway Coast in Scot- 
land and thought it looked like a grumpy 
old man. 
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FORTEAN TIMES is a monthly 
magazine of news, reviews and 
research on strange phenomena 
and experiences, curiosities, 
prodigies and portents. It was 
founded by Bob Rickard in 1973 to 
continue the work of Charles Fort 
(1874-1932). 

Born of Dutch stock in Albany, 
New York, Fort spent many years 
researching scientific literature in 
the New York Public Library and 
the British Museum Library. He 
marshalled his evidence and set 
forth his philosophy in The Book of 
the Damned (1919), New Lands 
(1923), Lo! (1931), and Wild 
Talents (1932). 

He was sceptical of dogmatic 
scientific explanations, observing 
that some scientists tended to 
argue according to their personal 
beliefs rather than the rules of 
evidence and that inconvenient 
data were ignored, suppressed, 
discredited or explained away. 
He criticised modern science for 
its reductionism, its attempts to 
define, divide and separate. Fort’s 
dictum “One measures a circle 
beginning anywhere” expresses 


instead his philosophy of Continuity 
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in which everything is in an 
intermediate and transient state 
between extremes. 

He had ideas of the Universe-as- 
organism and the transient nature 
of all apparent phenomena, coined 
the term ‘teleportation’, and was 
perhaps the first to speculate that 
mysterious lights seen in the sky 
might be craft from outer space. 
However, he cut at the very roots 
of credulity: “I conceive of nothing, 
in religion, science or philosophy, 
that is more than the proper thing 
to wear, for a while.” 

Fort was by no means the first 
person to collect anomalies and 
oddities — such collections have 
abounded from Greece to China 
since ancient times. Fortean 
Times keeps alive this ancient task 
of dispassionate weird-watching, 
exploring the wild frontiers between 
the known and the unknown. 

Besides being a journal of 
record, FT is also a forum for 
the discussion of observations 
and ideas, however absurd or 
unpopular, and maintains a 
position of benevolent scepticism 
towards both the orthodox and 
unorthodox. FT toes no party line. 
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PHOTOS: MIKE JAY 


128. Las Pozas, Xilitla, Mexico 


MIKE JAY travels to Mexico, a key Surrealist destination, to visit the impossible 
sculpture garden carved out of the jungle by an eccentric Englishman 


North of Mexico City, the 
parched scrub desert of the 
central highlands slopes down 
towards the humid Gulf Coast 
through the rugged hills of the 
Sierra Gorda. Cactus and thorn 
bushes give way to wooded 
valleys, and eventually to 

dark green temperate forest 
flickering with butterflies 

and hummingbirds. Perched 
above the jungle is the small 
market town of Xilitla, and on 
its lower slopes lies Las Pozas 
(‘the pools’), a 20-acre valley set 
around a cascade of waterfalls, 
dense with ferns, bananas, 
magnolias, bromeliads and 
mango trees, and filled with 
huge and impossible structures. 
Tier upon tier of concrete 
platforms and classical columns 
sprout surrealist sculptures 

and flourishes, linked by a 
maze of steps and wrought iron 
gates, secret gardens, staircases 
winding aimlessly up the valley 
sides and bridges leading 
nowhere. 
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TOP AND ABOVE: Some of the curious and fantastical structures that fill the 
gardens created by Edward James at Las Pozas. 
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Las Pozas was the creation 


: of Edward James (1907-84), a 

| charming, talented, eccentric, 

| generous and immensely 

: wealthy British expatriate. It’s 

: a project that could only have 

' been realised by someone witha 
fertile imagination and virtually 
; unlimited resources who was 

| far more interested in starting 

| things than finishing them. 

| Over 20 years, one structure 

| after another rose up into the 

| jungle canopy. When the limits 

| of gravity were reached, James 

| abandoned the one he was 

| working on and began another. 

' He had found his perfect art 

: form, grandiose and pointless: 

: architecture liberated from all 
the usual imperatives of form 

: and function. The structures 

| became known as ‘The House 

; with Three Storeys that Might 

| be Five’ or ‘The House Destined 
| to be a Cinema’, working 

| titles frozen into permanent 

: incompletion. 


Edward James was 


: interviewed on film in the late 

| 1970s, striding round Las Pozas 

| in knitted sweaters and tattered 
| dressing gowns, surmounted 

by parrots as he surveyed the 
works.’ When asked what 

| motivated him, he replied: “Pure 
' megalomania 
| his second childhood, he said, 

: though he wasn’t sure that the 

: first had ever really ended. The 

| structures evolved and morphed 
: continually. Concrete was the 

: perfect material for this kind 

: of freewheeling construction, 
poured into wooden moulds 

; that could be used to create an 

: endless series of duplicated 

| shapes and motifs. Labour was 

: cheap and plentiful: before 

! long, Las Pozas was employing 

| all of the available workforce 

: inthe area, and Xilitla became 

: noticeably richer than its 

: neighbouring towns. 
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He was having 


James inherited his fortune 


' from his father William Dodge 
James - the son of a wealthy 
American merchant - though 

: it was suspected by many that 

: his real father was Edward VII, 
| his godfather and a frequent 

: guest of his socialite mother 

; at their estate at West Dean in 
: Sussex. (James didn’t believe 

: these rumours: his own theory 
: was that his mother was Edward 


VII's daughter.) For most of 

his life, his greatest talent 

was for placing himself in 
interesting situations, often 
having used his wealth to make 
them happen. In 1927, while at 
Oxford University, he was the 
first to publish his friend John 
Betjeman. In 1933 he financed 
the final collaboration between 
Berthold Brecht and Kurt Weil. 
When Salvador Dali was nearly 
suffocated by the diving bell 

he wore for his appearance at 
the International Exhibition of 
Surrealism in London in 1936, it 
was Edward James who prised it 
off with a billiard cue. 

James wrote poetry, some of 
which he printed privately, but 
for the first half of his life he 
mostly produced, published and 
facilitated the work of others. 
He gradually acquired one of 
the largest private collections of 
Surrealist art - not, he insisted, 
out of a desire to own it, but 
to fund struggling talents. He 
bought several pieces from René 
Magritte before his work was 
widely recognised, and many 
from Dali before he became 
stratospherically famous. In 
1938 he bought in advance 
everything that Dali painted 
during the year, a gesture that, 
unlike most of his investments 
in the arts, increased his net 
worth considerably. The back of 
his head features twice - once in 
the mirror - in Magritte’s Not to 
be Reproduced (1937), probably 
the artist’s most-reproduced 
work. Though Pablo Picasso 
was already wealthy, James also 
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bought a few of his paintings 
out of friendship. Picasso 
maintained that James was 
crazier than all the Surrealists 
put together. 

During the 1930s he retreated 
to Monkton House, the Edwin 
Lutyens-designed residence on 
his West Dean family estate, 
giving it a makeover inspired by 
the work of his friend Dali. He 
painted its plain exterior purple 
and added fibreglass bamboo 
columns. The traditional 
country-house stylings of the 
interior were replaced with a 
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LEFT AND ABOVE: Sculptures add to the Surrealist 
atmosphere of the gardens. BELOW: Edward 
James photographed in the 1930s. 


red plush sofa modelled on Mae 
West’s lips, migraine-inducing 
swirly wallpaper and a stair 
carpet patterned with the 
pawprint of his deceased Irish 
wolfhound. 

But James wasn’t ready to 
settle in as a bachelor recluse. 
In 1938 he travelled to New 
York to manage Dali’s exhibit 
at the World’s Fair, and kept 
on going west to California to 
visit his friend Gerald Heard. 
He set himself up in style in 
Malibu and joined the Heard- 
Huxley-Isherwood circle, but 
he soon became bored with 
their humourless mysticism 
and Hollywood’s shallow expat 
scene. 

He took to driving in the 
desert and making forays into 
Mexico, which André Breton 
had recently pronounced 
“the most surrealist country 
in the world”, one where the 
mythological past, rather than 
being overwritten by modernity, 
subverted it in constantly 
surprising ways. He hired a 
local guide, Plutarco Gastelum 
Esquer, a handsome young man 
of indigenous Yaqui descent, 
and together they drove remote 
country roads with sleeping 
bags in the back seat, stopping 
wherever they found themselves 
at nightfall. 

Eventually James found his 
perfect spot at Xilitla. He made 
camp in the lush valley a mile 
out of town, using the waterfalls 
and pools as his bathroom, and 
bought a plot on a steep road 
that descends from Xilitla’s 


town plaza, where Gastelum 
supervised the construction of a 
house to his peculiar design. It 
evolved into a grand modernist 
folly: a ground floor with patio, 
swimming pool, verandah and 
an opulent dining room, with 
upper storeys rising haphazardly 
like toy brick towers, vertiginous 
spiral staircases ascending 

to domed crow’s nests with 
stained glass windows and 
panoramic views over the town’s 
surrounding forests and distant 
mountain peaks. 

Gastelum married a local 
woman and they all moved in 
together. The couple had four 
children who became James’s 
adopted and extended family, 
and on Sundays the neighbours 
were invited to join them for 
poolside parties. Over the 
next 20 years James settled 
into his new life, indulging his 
twin passions of gardening 
and keeping a menagerie. He 
landscaped the valley of Las 
Pozas and planted hundreds 
of orchids, tending them while 
accompanied by several parrots 
perched on his head and 
shoulders. 

He travelled round Mexico 
collecting exotic animals 
including monkeys and boa 
constrictors, a kinkajou and 
an ocelot. In Mexico City 
he socialised with visiting 
Surrealists and other artists who 
had fled the war in Europe. He 
became the patron of the British 
artist Leonora Carrington (see 
pp.50-51), who was starting a 
new life there after fleeing the 
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Spanish asylum in which her 
parents had confined her after 
the collapse of her romance 
with Max Ernst. Leonora was a 
frequent visitor to Xilitla, where 
she painted frescos of minotaurs 
on the walls of James’s new 
house. 

The sculpture garden at Las 
Pozas was only conceived after 
James had been in residence 
at Xilitla for 20 years. In 
1962 a freak snowstorm, the 
first in living memory, killed 
his beloved orchids and he 
determined to start afresh 
with a project that the weather 
couldn’t destroy. He began 
by constructing multi-level 
platforms and, with Gastelum 
as his chief engineer, moulding 
concrete in abstract organic 
shapes modelled on the 
flowers and leaves that filled 
the valley, their arrangements 
inspired by the impossible 
architectures in the paintings 
of Dali and Leonora Carrington. 
As the structures grew, so did 
his ambitions for them. One 
was projected to rise to eight 
storeys, crowned with a rotating 
concrete dodecahedron. At one 
stage the entire ensemble was 
to be enclosed within a wire 
frame that would span the forest 
canopy, transforming the valley 
into a gigantic aviary filled with 
parrots. 

As the project became all- 
consuming, James divested 
himself of his past life. In 
1964 he sold all the art he 
had accrued, ploughing the 
money into his jungle folly. He 
transferred his family seat of 
West Dean to a foundation that 
ran it as a craft college, teaching 
gilding, calligraphy and clock 
repair. He continued to build at 
Las Pozas until his death in 1984, 
after which it was bequeathed to 
the Gastelum family. 
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TOP LEFT: A minotaur wall painting by Leonora Carrington in James’s house. TOP RIGHT: The house at Xilitla. ABOVE: Edward 
James, Leonora Carrington and Plutarco Gastelum in James’s house. BELOW: Edward James with a toucan, c. 1970. 


Today, James’s quixotic 
creation is a source of national 
pride to millions of Mexicans, 
and a popular day-trip for 
weekend and holiday visitors 
from Mexico City and the 
resorts of the Gulf coast. The 


by Gastelum’s granddaughter 
Luisa, and in 2018 a permanent 
museum of Leonora Carrington’s 
work opened in the town, an 
elegant modernist gallery 
housing the striking bronze 
sculptures that she continued 
making into her nineties. 

The valley is still a major 
local employer: jungle parks 
require constant maintenance, 
and it keeps a small army of 
gardeners and construction 
workers busy, along with a 
handful of guest houses and 
traders selling embroidered 
bags and fruit ices outside the 
entrance. Age has blended 
the concrete into the jungle, 
its surfaces softened with 


He sold his art 
and ploughed 
the money into 
house in Xilitlaisrunasahotel A/S Jungle folly 


leprous blotches of lichen and 
its corners wreathed in tangled 
vines and ivy. Its incompleteness 
now looks deliberate, an open- 
ended engagement with the 
nature that was its raison d’étre. 
Las Pozas is a folly in every 
sense, an absurd monument to 
self-indulgence, but there are 
surely worse ways to squander a 
fortune. 


Official website, Jardin Escultorico 
Edward James, Las Pozas: www. 
laspozasxilitla.org.mx/en/ 


NOTES 

1 The Secret Life of Edward James, 
(1979), narrated by George Melly; 
available on YouTube. 


e¢ MIKE JAY is an author and 
cultural historian whose subjects 
include science, medicine, drugs, 
and madness. His latest book, 
Mescaline: A Global History of the 
First Psychedelic, is out now in 
paperback. 
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Daniel Vanheyst, 22, was part 

of a team cutting down street 
trees in Oshawa, near Toronto, 
Canada, when he was dragged 
into a woodchipper and killed. 

An unnamed spectator who 

was watching the work with his 
family said that Vanheyst was 
disposing of branches when 

the accident occurred. “I saw his 
feet leave the ground. It was that 
quick,” he said. “It wasn’t a good 
scene for the young boys.” nypost. 
com, 18 Mar 2022. 


When police in Douglas County, Georgia, 
were called to a shooting in which 
14-year-old Kyra Scott had been killed, 
they arrested her 13-year-old brother for 
the killing. He had been manufacturing 
“ghost guns” — weapons assembled 
from parts bought online that do not 
have identifying marks and are sold on 
the black market — and had got into 

a gunfight with two people who had 
come to buy one and attempted to 

take it without paying, during which he 
accidentally shot Kyra, using another 
home-made gun. edition.cnn.com, 3 Dec 
2021. 


After a day directing vehicle traffic 

on the Polk County landfill site near 
Bartow, Florida, Aaron Henderson, 40, 
took a break and visited the onsite 
“porta-potty” toilet facility. Meanwhile, 

a colleague who had been operating 

a bulldozer on the site began to drive 
his vehicle back to a heavy equipment 
staging area; while doing so he had the 
front blade of the bulldozer raised 3-4ft 
(90-120cm) off the ground, meaning that 
he had a restricted view of what was in 
front of him. After driving the bulldozer 
up an embankment and reaching level 
ground, he heard a loud crunching 
noise and realised he had driven over 
the porta-potty. The driver immediately 
jumped off the bulldozer and ran towards 
it and found Henderson unresponsive 
inside. Emergency services were called, 
but Henderson was pronounced dead at 
the scene. fox13news.com, 5 Mar 2022. 


In 1956 two civilian sailors, Richard Kirby 
and Leslie Nye, were hired to provide 
support to divers operating from HMS 
Burleigh off the Lizard in Cornwall. While 
diving was taking place, a large shark 
was spotted loitering near the ship, 

so diving officer Lt Commander Brooks 
decided to go out in a motorboat to scare 
the creature away, taking Petty Officer L 
Spicer and the two civilians with him. The 
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plan was to hurl boxes of TNT into 
the water to create a disturbance, 
but they miscalculated the 
distance and threw them too close 
to the shark. “It was a very good 
shot,” Commander J Bailey of 
HMS Burleigh told the coroner 
* at the time. “The line linking 
the two charges straddled the 
shark and caught round either its 
dorsal fin or its tail so that they 
were hanging either side of the 
shark with fuses burning. The boat 
started to turn away from the shark, but 
the shark turned around, made for the 
boat and was underneath when the two 
charges exploded.” The force of the blast 
completely destroyed the motorboat, 
killing both Kirby and Nye, as well as 
the shark, and seriously injured Brooks 
and Spicer. Remembering the incident 
in 2007, local resident Ronald Curnow 
said: “It was during the Cold War and 
the feeling around here was that they 
were testing top secret explosives and 
the shark story was used as a cover-up.” 
It certainly bears a resemblance to the 
probably apocryphal tale of problems 
caused when Soviet troops trained 
explosive-carrying dogs to home in on 
enemy tanks in WWII, but found them 
taking refuge beneath their own instead. 
cornwalllive.com, 29 Jul 2018; mirror. 
co.uk, 5 Aug 2021. 


Workers renovating the disused Henry 

J Kaiser convention centre in Oakland, 
California, a venue that in its time had 
played host to Martin Luther King Jr, Elvis 
Presley and the Grateful Dead, made a 
surprising discovery on the auditorium’s 
top tier. Wedged into a 15-in (38cm) 
opening behind plasterboard and two 
pillars was a mummified human body 
that officials estimate had been stuck 
there for three to five years. Police say 
they believe it was an adult male but 
would need to rely on dental records 

and possibly preserved fingerprints 

to identify the man as he was not 
sufficiently well preserved for age or 
race to be determined. Initially officials 
thought he might be a murder victim, but 
further investigation suggested the man 
probably died by accident, having slipped 
into the gap and died from asphyxiation. 
“Markings and biological evidence at the 
top of the opening indicate the victim 
may have been deceased near the top 
and over time his body slowly decayed 
and slipped toward the bottom of the 
cavity space,” said Lt Frederick Shavies 
of the Oakland police department. 
theguardian.com, 11 Mar 2022. 
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